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Coming  soon!  New  RCA  Victor  High  Fideiity  that 
lets  you  cash  in  twice!  The  extra  sales  are  huilt  in! 


THE  HIGH  FIDELITY  GOLD  RUSH  IS  ONI  Reports  are  pour¬ 
ing  in  from  stores  all  over  the  country  that  profit 
records  are  being  exceeded  regularly.  And  how 
does  RCA  Victor  plan  to  help  you  cash  in  even 
more?  By  turning  every  buyer  of  RCA  Victor 
High  Fidelity  (from  $129.95)  into  a  red-hot 
prospect  for  a  second  sale!  We  can’t  tell  you  any 
more  right  now,  but  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
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open  for  big  news  from  RCA  Victor.  You’ll  see 
and  hear  the  most  sensational  High  Fidelity  line 
in  history— the  only  complete  line  of  High 
Fidelity  that  makes  one  sale  lead  to  another! 


®  rcaVictor  @ 


*Based  on  actual  trade  newspaper  articles. 
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markdowns  . . .  unclog  yom  “open  to  buy”. . .  eliminate  costly  manual 
posting  of  stock  cards. 
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Like  more  RAMAC  facts?  Just  call  your  local  IBM  representative  or 
write:  RETAIL  DEPARTMENT  A57,  International  Business  Machines 
Corporation,  590  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  22,  New  York. 
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whirling  disk  files  find  vital  merchandise  facts  for 
you— without  time-consuming  searching  and  sorting. 
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By  J,  Gordon  Dokins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA 


Your  Letters  To  Your  Public 


Having  been  a  credit  manager  myself,  I  have  long  be- 
lie\'ed  that  there  are  few  jobs  in  the  store  which  offer 
greater  opportunities  for  constructive  public  relations  work. 
Specifically,  the  letters  that  reach  customers  from  the  credit 
department  can  either  build  or  destroy  good  will.  Even 
that  most  ticklish  uisk  of  all— the  composition  of  a  collection 
letter— can  be  handled  so  that  you  not  only  get  your  money 
but  gain  a  friend  as  well. 

What’s  more,  many  credit  managers  are  very  good  at  this. 

I  don’t  agree  for  a  moment  with  those  who  say  that  credit 
executives  are  poor  letter  writers.  Twenty  years  ago  they 
might  have  been  right,  but  not  today.  Thousands  of  credit 
letters  in  my  files  testify  to  the  credit  man’s  ability  to  write 
convincing,  well-designed  messages.  And  they  make  it  clear 
I  that  there  are  proven  principles  of  credit  letter  writing 
which  the  newcomer  to  this  business  can  study  to  his  advan¬ 
tage.  The  first  principle  is  that  the  collection  manager’s  job 
involves  not  only  collecting  overdue  accounts  but  also  keep¬ 
ing  the  customer’s  good  will  at  the  same  time. 

Well,  how  do  you  write  a  collection  letter  that  will  get 
the  money  and  keep  the  customer?  There  are  several  things 
that  the  skillful  collection  manager  does.  Here  are  some: 

1.  Make  Your  Letters  Friendly.  A  little  friendliness  and 
humaneness  of  tone  will  do  more  than  anything  else  to  open 
people’s  pocketbooks. 

2.  Try  to  Make  Your  Letters  Persuasive.  Show  your  debtor 
how  payment  of  his  account  will  benefit  him.  Present  your 
pro|x)sition  in  terms  of  his  interests  and  show  consideration 
for  him  at  the  same  time.  Stress  the  value  of  sound  credit. 

3.  Make  Your  Letters  Sincere.  The  sincerity  of  a  letter  is 
hard  to  define,  yet  you  can  spot  insincerity  in  a  minute.  So 
don’t  try  to  be  cute,  or  clever,  or  funny.  Just  be  yourself. 

4.  Use  the  Personal  Touch.  Of  course,  you  can’t  write  a 
personal  letter  to  every  debtor— that’s  too  costly.  But  you 
can  apply  the  personal  touch  even  to  form  letters.  There 
are  several  ways  to  do  it.  One  method  is  to  use  postscripts. 
Even  the  man  who  usually  skims  through  his  mail  will  read 
the  postscript.  Another  way  is  to  add  a  check  mark  or  a 
short  phrase  to  emphasize  a  paragraph  or  point  in  the  letter. 
The  third  way  is  to  have  your  typist  make  a  mistake  in 
spelling  and  then  correct  it  in  your  own  handwriting. 

5.  Practice  Courtesy.  A  courteous  tone  is  always  appropri¬ 
ate  in  collection  letters.  Courtesy  can  be  achieved  in  letters 


with  just  a  little  more  effort  than  breathing.  Use  “please” 
and  “thank  you”  generously.  Avoid  irritating  phrases  like 
“you  claim,”  “we  suspect”  and  “you  must  have  overlooked.” 

It  is  difficult,  of  course,  to  keep  an  even  temper  when 
an  irate  customer  writes  you  an  abusive,  sarcastic  letter.  But 
flying  off  the  handle  is  the  most  costly  form  of  self-indul¬ 
gence.  The  biggest  mistake  you  can  make  is  to  write  or 
answer  a  letter  in  the  heat  of  anger.  It  may  be  seen  by  eyes 
for  which  it  was  never  intended. 

6.  Use  Tact.  The  successful  shoe  clerk  is  the  one  who  says, 
“Madam,  your  left  foot  is  smaller  than  your  right  one.” 
The  successful  letter  writer  is  the  one  who  chooses  the  words 
that  make  the  reader  feel  important  and  pleased  rather  than 
insignificant  and  angry. 

When  you  talk  to  anyone,  you  always  rely  on  your  facial 
expressions,  gestures  and  vocal  inflections  to  convey  the  right 
shade  of  meaning  to  your  words.  But  when  you  write  a 
letter,  your  words  stand  alone.  That’s  where  tact  comes  in— 
the  absence  of  anything  that  might  offend  a  sensitive  reader. 
Knowing  what  to  say  is  only  half  the  job  of  letter  writing; 
knowing  how  to  say  it  is  the  other  half! 

7.  Be  Careful  How  You  Use  Form  Letters.  Form  letters  are 
fine— in  fact,  necessary  these  days— but  watch  them  to  be 
sure  they  don’t  embarrass  you. 

You’ve  probably  heard  the  term  “bedbug  letters”  applied 
to  form  letters.  Did  you  ever  hear  how  they  came  to  be 
damned  with  that  title?  It  was  this  way.  Many  years  ago 
a  man  we’ll  call  Jones  made  an  overnight  train  trip.  Along 
with  the  other  inconveniences  of  travel  in  those  days,  Mr. 
Jones  made  the  horrifying  discovery  that  there  were  bed¬ 
bugs  in  his  berth.  When  he  arrived  home,  he  wrote  a  letter 
to  the  railroad  and  told  them  in  no  uncertain  terms  what  he 
thought  of  a  railroad  that  allowed  such  things  to  happen. 

By  return  mail,  he  received  a  masterpiece  of  apolc^y, 
beautifully  typed  on  engraved  stationery,  and  hand-signed 
by  the  president  of  the  road.  Poor  Jones  was  so  impressed 
with  the  letter  that  he  was  turning  over  in  his  mind  the 
proper  wording  of  an  acknowledgment  that  would  a{X)logize 
for  his  own  strong  language  and  that  would  compliment  the 
president  on  the  sp>eedy  and  satisfactory  haiidling  of  the 
complaint. 

And  just  then  he  happened  to  notice  that  someone  had 
inadvertently  attached  Jones’s  original  beef  to  the  presi¬ 
dent’s  answer.  He  looked  it  over  and  you  can  imagine  his 
(Continued  on  page  8) 
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**Wheh  in 
HOUSTON 
I  Shop  at 


Glamour,  prestige  and  authority  of  fashion  are  ^ 

some  of  the  things  that  make  a  store  a  favorite 
shopping  place  for  women— and  men.  You’ll  find 
them  all  in  Foley’s  of  Houston,  Texas.  And  there, 
in  common  with  other  leading  stores  throughout  the 
country,  you’ll  find  beautiful  Westinghouse  Electric 
Stairways  serving  customers. 

But  there  is  much  more  than  beauty  to  Westinghouse 
Electric  Stairways.  They  best  perform  the  functional  job 
of  increasing  shopper  traffic  on  all  floors,  thereby 
increasing  volume  for  greater  profits. 

There  is  a  Westinghouse  Electric  Stairway  to 
complement  the  decor  of  either  new  or  established 
stores.  Let  our  Store  Research  and  Planning  Service 
Department  explain  Electric  Stairways  and  Balanced 
Vertical  Transportation  to  you — no  obligation,  of  course. 
Write  today  to:  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation, 
Elevator  Division,  150  Pacific  Street,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


PASSENGER  AND  FRBGHT  ELEVATORS  *  PROTECTIVE  MAINTB4ANCE  AND  SERVICE 


Your  Letters  {Continued  from  page  5) 
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feelings  when  he  found  written  in  the  upper  corner  of  his 
own  letter  the  succinct  notation,  “Joe,  send  this  nut  the 
bedbug  letter.” 

The  seven  rules  just  mentioned  apply  sp)ecifically  to  col¬ 
lection  letters.  Here  are  some  others  that  every  writer  of 
business  letters  of  any  kind  should  observe: 

1.  Know  Your  Subject  Thoroughly.  Don’t  try  to  write  any 
letter  until  you  know  every  fact  you  can  about  your  subject. 

2 .  Moke  Your  Letter  Letter-Perfect.  Each  letter,  if  it  is  to 

command  the  respect  of  your  reader,  must  be  correct  in 
sentence  structure,  punctuation,  spelling  and  mechanical 
layout.  When  a  letter  is  well-written,  these  basic  require¬ 
ments  are  performed  so  w'ell  that  the  reader  doesn’t  think 
of  them  at  all.  His  attention  is  centered  upon  the  thought 
of  the  message.  But  if  he  detects  a  faulty  construction,  his 
attention  swings  away  from  what  he  is  reading  and  immedi¬ 
ately  comes  to  focus  on  the  offending  error.  To  show  you 
how  careless  and  fuzzy  thinking  can  produce  misleading 
and  ludicrous  statements  in  letters,  just  read  these: 

Don’t  ruin  your  rugs  by  beating  them;  let  us 
do  it. 

We  guarantee  good,  clean  entertainment  every 
night  but  Sunday. 

If  you  buy  a  suit  from  us,  you  will  soon  want  one 
of  our  topcoats  to  wear  over  it. 

3.  Be  Natural.  People  have  a  tendency  to  freeze  up  when 
they  write  a  business  letter.  The  result  is  that  instead  of 
writing  a  human,  personal  message,  they  come  up  with 
something  that  sounds  like  an  overplayed  record. 

The  easiest  way  to  be  natural  is  to  be  yourself.  Don’t  try 
to  imitate  the  style  of  other  business  letters.  Don’t  use  a 
word  or  phrase  that  you  wouldn’t  use  in  conversation. 

Compare  these  phrases:  “Please  advise  us’’— “Please  tell 
us.’’  Now  ask  yourself,  “Which  of  the  two  sounds  more  like 
me?”  I’m  sure  you  won’t  have  any  trouble  with  the  answer. 

4.  Read  Your  Letters  Aloud.  This  general  rule  has  cured 
more  bad  letters  than  any  other  method  I  know.  Read  it 
out  loud;  and  if  it  doesn’t  sound  like  you,  and  if  it  doesn’t 
sell  you  on  the  idea  you’re  trying  to  sell,  then  you  had 
better  rewrite  until  it  does. 

5.  Use  Little  Words  for  Big  Ideas.  Put  it  down  as  a  fact 
that  short  words  used  with  reason  and  discretion  have  a 
lot  more  power  than  long  words.  This  doesn’t  mean,  of 
course,  that  we  should  throw  away  nine-tenths  of  the  words 
in  the  dictionary.  But  too  many  long  w’ords  cause  confusion. 

The  next  time  you  compose  an  important  letter,  take  a 
red  |x:ncil  and  see  how  many  short  words  with  exactly  the 
same  meaning  you  can  substitute  for  big  words  that  you 
have  used.  Then  read  aloud  the  two  versions  of  your  letter. 
The  chances  are  you  will  be  surprised  and  pleased  to  see 
how  much  better  the  letter  with  the  short  words  sounds. 

Three  out  of  every  four  words  you  use  should  be  one 
syllable  long.  Why?  Because  your  reader  is  in  a  hurry. 
So  use  short  words.  They  carry  more  punchl 


6.  Be  Concise.  One  can  write  a  long  rambling  letter  with 
little  or  no  forethought,  but  a  compact,  well  organized  let¬ 
ter  requires  careful  planning. 

Here  are  two  letters  that  are  short,  yet  cover  the  entire 
subject.  One  is  a  letter  of  recommendation;  the  other,  the 
final  step  in  a  collection  series. 

(1)  “This  will  introduce  John  J.  Jones.  He 
was  employed  by  us  for  one  week  from  October 
18  to  October  25,  1945.  We  are  completely 
satisfied.’’ 

(2)  “Will  you  please  send  us  the  name  of  a 
good  lawyer  in  your  community?  We  may  have 
to  sue  you.’’ 

7.  Watch  Those  First  Five  Words.  When  you  begin  your 
letter,  pick  something  for  the  opening  sentence  that  will 
make  the  reader  sit  up  and  take  notice  from  the  very  start. 
Use  “you”  rather  than  “we.” 

Dive  right  in.  Avoid  the  usual  perfunctory  phrases  in 
the  opening.  And  don’t  worry  about  acknowledging  the 
other  fellow’s  letter.  If  you  must  have  an  acknowledgment, 
subordinate  it  to  the  rest  of  the  opening.  Also,  don’t  say 
anything  in  your  opening  paragraph  to  antagonize  the 
reader.  If  your  letter  must  convey  information  that  will 
bring  him  disappointment,  don’t  spring  it  on  him  in  the 
first  sentence.  Prepare  him  for  the  unfavorable  news  in  a 
way  that  wdll  take  the  sting  out  of  it. 

8.  Make  Your  Close  Work  for  You.  The  close  of  the  letter 
can  do  two  things:  (1)  make  the  reader  act,  or  (2)  leave  a 
good  impression,  if  you  don’t  want  any  particular  action. 
This  means  you  can’t  use  those  formula  closings.  You  must 
not  say,  “Trusting  this  will  meet  with  your  approval,  we 
remain.”  Why  not?  Because  it’s  a  formula.  People  don’t 
read  formulas. 

If  you  want  the  reader  to  do  something,  make  it  very  clear 
exactly  what  it  is,  e.g.:  “Use  the  envelope  enclosed.  It  will 
come  directly  to  my  desk,’’  or  “Make  out  your  check  now, 
will  you?  Send  it  along  today— I’ll  appreciate  it.’’ 

Always  put  a  hook  in  your  letters— something  that  urges 
the  action  you  want.  It  never  fails  to  increase  results.  For 
a  letter  with  a  hook,  consider  this: 

“Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  state  that  I  pay  my  bills 
once  a  month,  but  most  of  the  time  I  don’t  have 
enough  to  go  around.  So  to  be  fair  to  everybody, 

I  put  all  the  bills  in  a  basket,  shake  ’em  up,  and 
close  my  eyes.  Then  I  draw  one  bill  at  a  time 
out  of  the  basket,  as  long  as  I  have  any  money 
left  in  the  bank.  That’s  fair,  isn’t  it?’’  Now 
comes  the  hook:  “Now,  Sirs,  if  you  send  me  any 
more  of  your  sarcastic  collection  letters,  I  won’t 
even  put  your  bill  in  the  basket.” 

Briefly,  it  all  adds  up  to  this— business  letter  writing  is 
worthy  of  your  best  thought  and  effort.  Success  in  writing 
effective  letters  may  be  the  turning  poii\t  of  a  man’s  career. 
So  make  every  letter  you  write  so  good  that,  in  the  words 
of  Lord  Chesterfield,  “The  dullest  fellow  in  the  world  will 
not  be  able  to  misstate  it,  nor  be  obliged  to  read  it  twice 
in  order  to  understand  it.” 
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This  General  Electric  retailer  is  Warner 
•Waide. 

He  is  the  general  manager  of  Best  Hard¬ 
ware  and  Appliance  Company,  Memphis, 
Tennessee. 

Warner  Waide  figures  his  primary  job 
to  be  the  sale  of  appliances— one  at  a  time, 
or,  if  he  is  lucky,  several  at  a  time. 

Two  years  ago,  he  began— with  a  plan 
—to  get  Best  Hardware  into  the  builder 
market.  His  plan  was  based  on  skrvick 
to  builders.  He  made  three  basic  moves. 

First,  he  built  2,000  extra  feet  of  ware¬ 
housing  space  onto  his  store — and  put  in 
it  a  good  selection  of  builder-type  appli¬ 
ances. 

Second,  he  contracted  for  the  services 
of  a  local  artist— on  a  free-lance  basis— to 
draw  up  kitchen  layouts. 

Then,  Waide  put  in  charge  of  his  builder 
sales  Jimmy  Foppiano,  a  man  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  builder  business.  And 
under  him,  he  put  2  service  men,  available 


to  builders  at  all  times. 

That  was  2  years  ago.  Today,  Warner 
W'aide’s  builder  sales  are  up  to  his  con¬ 
sumer  sales— even  a  little  higher— they 
now  number  1,000  units.  And  his  profit 
in  the  builder  market  is  very  satisfactorv. 
He  has  already  more  than  met  his  builder 
expenses. 

Service,  of  course,  is  the  reason  for  this 
success.  Waide  plans  in  advance,  uses  his 
warehouse  well.  Any  builder  in  the  area 
knows  he  can  have  his  order  in  a  matter 
of  hours,  knows  he  need  not  keep  expen¬ 
sive  plumbers  and  electricians  waiting  for 
appliance  deliveries,  knows  he  has  to  pay 
no  warehousing  costs. 


This  man  is  just  one  of  a  growing  number 
of  General  Electric  retailers  who  have 
found  success  in  the  builder  market. 

General  Electric,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
encourages  retailers  to  sell  to  the  builder  mar¬ 
ket.  For  we  believe  that  any  successful  re¬ 
tailer  has  the  opportunity  to  make  himself  a 
profit  on  builder  sales,  fust  as  Warner 
Waide  is  doing. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it,  making  a  profit 
is  good  for  a  G-E  retailer.  And  what  is 
profitable  for  General  Electric  retailers 
is  certainly  good  for  General  Electric. 

General  Electric  Company,  Appliance 
and  Television  Receiver  Division,  Louis¬ 
ville  1.  Kentucky. 


“^vgress  is  Our  Most  Imporfanf  nvducf 

GENERAL^ELECTRIC 


Here  is  a  General  Electric  retailer. 

His  store  stocks  a  line  that  spreads  from  toys  to  appliances. 

Fairly  typical.  But  here  is  the  interesting  thing: 

He’s  got  140  builders  on  his  books. 

In  the  last  l‘/2  years  his  sales  to  builders  have 
gone  from  0  to  nearly  1,000  major  appliance  units 

HOW? 


Warner  Waide  has  now  hired  a  woman 
to  demonstrate  his  appliances  in  new 
homes.  But  she’s  more  than  a  demon¬ 
strator— she’s  a  salesman,  too.  Result: 
more  consumer  sales. 

The  name  Best  Hardware  is  now  as 
widely  known  among  Memphis  home  own¬ 
ers  as  it  is  among  the  builders.  And  busi¬ 
ness  is  getting  better  all  the  time.  Waide 
is  opening  a  new  store  in  East  Memphis 
later  this  year. 


Builder  business  paysl  Warner*  Waide’s  “thin”  builder  order  book,  left,  gives  him  more  profit  than  his  “thick”  consumer  order  book. 
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1956  Merchandising  and 

Operating  Results  Analyzed 


^  HIS  year  the  figures  on  total  store  results  are  issued  jointly 
by  the  Controllers'  Congress  and  the  Bureau  of  Business 
Research  of  the  Harvard  University  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration.  Some  of  the  highlights  of  the  findings 
are  given  here— among  them  a  rise  in  the  expense  ratio  in 
spite  of  a  5  per  cent  increase  in  sales  volume. 

The  two  complete  reports— Harvard's  on  storewide  results 
and  the  Controllers'  Congress  M.  O.  R.  with  departmental 
figures— will  be  published  this  month.  Professor  Malcolm  P. 
McNair's  review  of  trends  appears  on  page  13  of  this  issue. 


Controllers'  Congress  -  Harvard 
TypIcallFIgures,  1956  and  1955 

Department  Stores 
(All  Reporting 
Firms) 

1955 


Specialty  Stores 
(Firms  with  Total 
Store  Net  Sales 
over  $1  Million) 


1956 


1955 


1956 

Percentage  Sales  Increase 

(Owned  Departments)  .  4.9% 

Gross  Margin  .  36.4% 

Payroll  .  18.25% 

Real  Estate  Costs .  2.8 

Advertising  .  2.75 

All  Other  Expense .  9.95 

Total  Expense .  33.75% 

Net  Operating  Profit .  2.65% 

Net  Other  Income .  3.4% 

Net  Gain  before  Federal  Taxes. .  6.05% 

Federal  Taxes .  2.95% 

Net  Gain  after  Federal  Taxes. ...  3.1% 


6.1% 

3.5% 

3.0% 

36.3% 

38.6% 

38.4% 

18.15% 

19.45% 

19.15% 

2.8 

4.0 

4.05 

2.85 

3.7 

3.65 

9.75 

10.3 

10.45 

33.55% 

37.45% 

37.3% 

2.75% 

1.15% 

1.1% 

3.05% 

2.1% 

2.1% 

5.8% 

3.25% 

3.2% 

2.95% 

1.65% 

1.65% 

2.85% 

1.6% 

1.55% 

The  department  store  business  more 
than  held  its  own  in  1956.  Sales 
went  ahead  more  strongly  than  total 
retail  sales,  gross  margin  edged  up  a 
fraction  in  the  face  of  slightly  greater 
markdowns,  the  expense  rise  was  held 
to  reasonably  small  proportions,  prof¬ 
its  before  taxes  touched  6%  for  the 
first  time  since  1950,  and  final  net 
earnings  were  also  at  the  best  level  of 
the  last  six  years.  The  ominous  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  1956  performance,  how¬ 
ever,  was  the  fact  that,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  a  rise  of  almost  5%  in  the  sales  of 
the  reporting  stores,  the  expense  ratio 
crept  ahead  by  2/10  of  1%. 

Sales  Up  4.9%.  Over  the  fiscal  year, 
sales  typically  rose  4.9%  for  the  re¬ 
porting  stores.  (Including  leased  de¬ 
partments  the  increase  was  5.2%.)  The 
sales  transactions  of  the  reporting 
companies  went  up  only  1.5%;  thus 
the  major  part  of  the  dollar  sales  ad¬ 
vance  was  attributable  to  the  higher 
average  value  per  transaction,  which 
crossed  the  $5  mark  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  study.  A  substan¬ 
tial  influence  here,  of  course,  was  the 
advance  of  2.3%  in  the  department 
store  inventory  price  index. 

As  in  most  recent  years,  sales  in¬ 
creases  ranged  higher  among  the  larger 
companies:  but  only  the  smaller  stores, 
those  under  S250,000,  typically  showed 
a  drop  in  sales  as  compared  with  1955. 
Evident  in  the  figures  for  sales  in 
identical  stores  for  the  two  years  was 
the  fact  that  the  companies  in  the 
two  top  volume  groups  picked  up  a 
considerable  part  of  their  .sales  im¬ 
provement  from  new  stores.  Leased 
department  sales  also  exhibited  in- 
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N«(U  Features  of 
This  Year’s  Harvard  Report 


creases  of  importance  among  the  larger 
concerns. 

The  several  classiBcations  of  credit 
sales  gained  only  slightly  in  1956,  to 
just  under  60%  of  the  total,  with 
C.O.D.  and  layaway  sales  holding  at 
4%  and  cash  sales  edging  dow’n  to 
36.5%.  Returns  and  allowances,  hold¬ 
ing  steady  at  9.5%  of  net  sales  for  the 
third  year,  continued  to  be  below  the 
range  of  the  preceding  six  years. 

Gross  Margin  a  Shade  Higher.  Despite 
slightly  higher  markdowns  —  6.25% 
versus  6.05%— the  gross  margin  per¬ 
centage  was  fractionally  higher  at 
36.4%  of  net  sales  in  owned  depart¬ 
ments.  This  improvement  was  mostly 
a  consequence  of  higher  initial  mark¬ 
on,  though  cash  discounts  earned  were 
also  a  little  stronger. 

As  usual,  the  top  gross  margin  per¬ 
centages  were  achieved  by  the  large- 
volume  stores,  but  the  variations  were 
distinctly  minor  over  the  volume 
range  from  $2  million  to  more  than 
$50  million.  Only  below  the  $500,000 
level  were  the  lower  gross  margins  in 
evidence  which  characterize  small  gen¬ 
eral  merchandise  stores. 

Stockturn  Dipped  to  4.1.  Based  on 
monthly  inventories,  the  rate  of  stock- 
turn  slipped  down  to  4.1  times  as 
against  the  4.3  of  both  1955  and  1954. 
Consistent  with  this  change  was  the 
rise  of  7.5%  in  retail  inventories  at 
the  year-end  as  compared  with  the  be¬ 
ginning.  This  1956  performance  was 
the  lowest  turnover  rate  of  any  of  the 
last  10  years  with  the  exception  of 
1951.  The  addition  of  branches  is  con¬ 
ceivably  a  contributory  factor.  As 
usual  the  stores  in  the  top  volume 
group  turned  their  stocks  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  at  the  other  end  of 
the  size  range. 

Total  Expense  Up  to  33.75%.  It  is  a 

distinct  disappointment  to  Bnd  that  in 
the  face  of  the  good  sales  advance  of 
nearly  5%,  the  total  expense  ratio 
edged  ahead  to  33.75%  of  sales  in 
owned  departments,  the  same  figure  as 
in  1954,  following  the  slight  easing  to 
33.55%  in  1955.  This  pressure  is  omi¬ 
nous;  so  long  as  these  conditions  con¬ 
tinue  they  mean  in  effect  that  for  a 
company  to  break  even  as  against, the 
earnings  of  the  preceding  year,  with- 


For  the  first  time,  gross  margins  are 
shown  not  only  os  percentages  of  sales 
in  owned  departments  but  also  as  per¬ 
centages  of  sales  in  all  departments;  i.e., 
leased  department  sales  and  commissions 
are  thrown  into  the  calculations.  The 
effect,  of  course,  is  to  show  somewhat 
lower  percentages,  especially  for  the 
groups  having  the  highest  proportion  of 
leased  department  sales.  A  weighted 
average  on  this  basis  was  35.3%. 

A  new  expense  ratio  also  appears:  a 
ratio  of  total  expense  to  sales  in  all 
departments  including  leased  depart¬ 
ments.  This  includes  those  overhead 
items  chargeable  to  leased  departments 
which  were  excluded  in  calculating  the 
ratio  of  total  expense  to  owned  depart¬ 
ment  sales.  It  is  at  once  apparent  that 
the  use  of  this  ratio  produces  a  lower 
total  expense  percentage  —  32.25%  as 
against  33.75%— on  an  over-all  weighted 
basis,  and  also  tends  to  iron  out  differ¬ 
ences  among  the  several  volume  groups. 
Since  these  all-department  expense  fig¬ 
ures  of  necessity  do  not  include  the  direct 


out  any  change  in  the  gross  margin 
rate,  it  must  achieve  at  least  a  5% 
sales  increase. 

Earnings  Improved  to  3.1%.  Depart¬ 
ment  stores  enhanced  their  after-tax 
earnings  in  1956,  pushing  them  up  to 
better  than  3%  of  owned  department 
sales  for  the  first  time  since  1950.  It 
is  encouraging  that  there  has  been  a 
steady  upward  progression  in  this 
earnings  ratio  ever  since  the  low  point 
that  was  reached  in  1951.  It  is  also 
worth  noting  that  dollar  earnings  be¬ 
fore  taxes  in  1956  exceeded  those  of 
1950. 

Before-tax  earnings,  on  a  weighted- 
average  basis,  typically  were  6.05%  of 
net  sales  in  owned  departments.  In  its 
composition  this  figure  included  2.65% 
operating  profit,  actually  lower  than 
in  1955,  and  3.4%  other  income, 
higher  than  in  1955.  The  reason  for 
the  slight  dip  in  operating  profit  was 
that  expense  rose  more  than  did  gross 


expenses  of  the  leased  departments,  the 
effect  of  this  all-department  calculation 
.is  to  show  lower  ratios  for  those  groups 
in  which  the  relative  proportion  of  leased 
department  volume  is  high. 

New  also  in  this  year's  study  is  a  tabu¬ 
lation  of  gross  margin  dollars  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  average  cost  inventory,  which 
is  an  approximation  of  average  invest¬ 
ment  in  merchandise.  Common  figures 
for  this  ratio  ranged  from  160%  in  the 
$500,000  to  $1  million  bracket  to  270% 
in  the  $50  million-plus  group.  These  ratios 
are  an  index  of  the  efficiency  with  which 
merchandise  investment  dollars  are  made 
to  work. 

A  similar  ratio  of  pretax  earnings  to 
merchandise  investment  also  was  tabu¬ 
lated  for  this  survey.  The  range  was  from 
lows  of  21%  and  19%  in  the  $500,000 
to  $1  million  and  $1  to  $2  million  groups 
to  a  top  of  52%  for  the  stores  over  $50 
million.  The  differentiating  factors  behind 
this  ratio  obviously  are  a  composite  of 
stockturn  rate,  gross  margin  rate  and 
expense  rate. 


margin.  The  net  other  income  classifi¬ 
cation  includes,  among  other  things, 
the  credit  of  imputed  interest,  the  net 
income  from  leased  departments,  and 
the  carrying  charges  on  customers’  ac¬ 
counts.  .Apparently  these  latter  two 
components  both  increased  in  19.56. 
As  a  broad  generalization,  then,  the 
improvement  in  department  store 
earnings  in  1956  stemmed  from  ancil¬ 
lary  activities  rather  than  from  the 
direct  business  of  buying  and  selling 
merchandise. 

Since  the  earnings  before  taxes  in¬ 
clude  the  net  income  from  leased  de¬ 
partments,  a  more  appropriate  base 
for  these  {percentages  {perhaps  is  all 
department  sales  including  the  sales 
of  leased  departments.  On  that  base 
earnings  before  taxes  were  5.75%  as 
compared  with  5.5%  in  1955. 

Return  on  Capital  Stock.  It  is  some¬ 
what  disconcerting  to  find  that  earn¬ 
ings  ‘on  investment  slip{ped  back  a 
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little  in  1956.  Pretax  earnings  showed 
a  weighted  average  of  14.5%  of  capi¬ 
tal  and  surplus  as  against  15.5%  in 
1955;  and  after-tax  earnings  on  the 
same  basis  dipped  from  7.5%  to  7%. 
As  usual  the  top  figures,  17%  and 
8.5%,  appeared  for  the  $50  million- 
plus  category,  and  the  lowest,  7.5%  and. 
5.0%,  for  the  $500,000  to  $1  million 
group.  No  figures  for  earnings  on  in¬ 
vestment  could  be  computed  for  the 


two  smallest  volume  classifications 
(since  many  of  these  are  partnerships 
and  proprietorships). 

Specialty  Store  Results.  Department- 
ized  specialty  apparel  stores  also  in¬ 
creased  their  sales  in  1956,  but  by  a 
lower  percentage  than  department 
stores.  At  38.6%  of  sales  their  gross 
margin  rate  was  fractionally  above 
that  of  1955,  but  likewise  their  ex¬ 


penses,  at  37.45%  of  sales,  were  higher 
than  in  the  preceding  year.  Final  net 
after-tax  earnings  of  6%  on  the  net 
sales  were  almost  the  same  as  the 
1955  figure  of  1.55%.  Thus  in  com- 
parison  with  department  stores  the 
specialty  women’s  apparel  retailers 
had  higher  margins  and  higher  ex¬ 
penses  but  lower  profits  in  relation  to 
sales.  These  differences  have  lieen 
characteristic  for  a  number  of  years. 


Selected  Figures  (Prellmlnarg)  from  the  Harvard  Report  on  Operating  Results 
of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores  In  1956 


Items 

Total  Net  Sales  per  Report  (in  thousands)  | 

Less 

than 

$250 

$250- 

500 

$500- 

1,000 

$1,000- 
2, 000 

$2, 000- 
5,  000 

$5, 000- 
10, 000 

$10,000- 
20, 000 

$20, 000- 
50, 000 

$50, 000  Afti 

or  More 

fine 

Number  of  Reporting  Firms 

31 

24 

28 

33 

54 

44 

47 

40 

24  Cof 

SALES  INDEXES,  1956/1955 

All  Departments 

Owned  Departments 
.  Leased  D^artments 

Identical  Stores  (a) 

99.0 

99.0 

V 

99.0 

102.5 

102.5 

« 

102.5 

101.5 

101.5 

101.0 

101.5 

103.0 

103.0 

106.0 

103.0 

103.5 

103.5 

104.0 

103.5 

104.5 

104.5 
107.0 

103.5 

102.5 

102.5 

104.0 

102.5 

105.0 

104.5 

108.0 

103.0 

Mo 

106.5 

106. 0  S®*! 

101.0  PO* 

OTHER  INDEXES,  1956/1955 

Number  of  Transactions  in: 

All  Departments 

Owned  Departments 

Total  Dollar  Expense  (Owned  Depts.) 
Total  Dollar  Payroll  (Owned  Depts.) 

* 

♦ 

100.0 

100.0 

0 

0 

102.0 

103.0 

* 

* 

103.0 

103.5 

100.5 

100.5 

104.5 
104.5 

99.0 

99.0 

104.0 

104.0 

99.5 

99.0 

106.0 

105.0 

99.0 

99.0 

104.5 

104.5 

101.5 
101.0 
106.0 

105.5 

bus 

apf 

103.5 

103.0  spe 

107.0 

MARQN,  EXPENSE,  AND  PROHT, 

%'s  at  Net  Sales  in  Owned  Departments 

Gross  Margin 

Total  Expense 

Net  Operating  Profit 

Net  Other  Income  (b) 

Net  Gain  before  Federal  Income  Taxes 
Federal  Income  Taxes  (c) 

Net  Gain  after  Federal  Income  Taxes  (c) 

32.1 

31.8 

33.6 

32.0 

35.3 

33.7 

35.4 

33.8 

36.5 

33.7 

36.3 

35.0 

36.0 

34.5 

36.4 

34.1 

36.6  A 

33.2  M 

0.3 

2.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

1.8 

1.6 

2.1 

2.8 

2.6 

1.3 

2.8 

1.5 

3.5 

2.3 

3.6 

JJ_ 

2.3 

♦ 

3.4 

0 

0 

3.4 

1.1 

3.7 

1.5 

5.4 

2.5 

4.1 

2.0 

5.0 

2.5 

5.9 

2.9 

6.9 

3.4  spe 

2.3 

2.2 

2.9 

2.1 

2.5 

3.0 

3.5  exh 

MARGIN,  EXPENSE,  AND  PROHT, 

%'s  of  Net  Sales  in  All  Departments 

Gross  Margin 

Total  Expense 

Net  Operating  Profit  (d) 

Net  Other  Income  (b,  d) 

Net  Gain  before  Federal  Income  Taxes 
Federal  Income  Taxes  (c) 

Net  Gain  after  Federal  Inccmie  Taxes  (c) 

32.1 

31.8 

33.6 

32.0 

34.5 

32.7 

— 

33.4 

31.4 

34.4 

31.4 

34.4 

32.8 

34.4 

32. 35 

35.4 

32.6 

lya 

latt 

35.75  sha 

22-0  An 

0.3 

2.0 

1.6 

1.8 

1.8 

1.5 

2.0 

1.4 

3.0 

1.9 

1.6 

2.2 

2.05 

2. 55 

2.8 

2.8 

3  75  ^  ^ 

2.’ 85 

2.3 

* 

0 

3.4 

♦ 

0 

3.3 

1.1 

3.4 

1.4 

4.9 

2.3 

3.8 

1.85 

4.6 

2.3 

5.6 

2.75 

6. 6 

3, 25  rev 

2.2 

2.0 

2.6 

1.95 

2.3 

2.85 

3. 35  nei 

EXPENSE  CENTER  GROUPS, 

%'8  of  Net  Sales  in  Owned  D^artments 

Number  of  Firms  Reporting  Data 

Fixed  and  Policy  Expense 

Control  and  Accounting 

Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit 

Sales  Promotion 

Superintendency  4i  Building  Operations 
Personnel  and  Employee  Benefits 
Material  Handling 

Direct  and  General  Selling 
Merchandising 

Total 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

t 

1 

t 

»t 

7.7t 

1.7t 

1.9t 

3.7t 

2.55t 

1.8t 

l.lt 

9.4t 

4.15t 

37 

7.05 

1.45 

1.65 

3.95 

2.75 

2.15 

1.4 

8.6 

4.6 

35 

6.65 

1.15 

1.95 

4.55 

2.95 
2.2 

1.55 

9.0 

4,7 

36 

5.85 

1.1 

1.9 

4.35 

3.L 

2.3 

1.9 

9.45 

4.65 

33 

5.55 

1.0 

2.0 

3.9 

3.1 

2.05 

2.15 

9.95 

4.55 

in 

ris< 

18  an( 

5.0  sto 

0.9 

1.85  for 

3.7  M( 

3.0  ,  . 

2.4  ooi 

2. 55  or( 

10.0 

4.1 

34.  Ot 

33.6 

34.7 

34.6 

34.25 

33.5  19! 

*  Usable  data  not  available.  (c)  Partly  estimated.  ^ 

t  Datafpr  stores  with  tot^  Mt  sjUes  <rf  |5M,000-  (d)  Note  that  Profit  on  Leased  Departments  is  In- 

$1,000,000  were  incited  *or  a^ea  eluded  in  Net  Operating  Proftt  when  expressed 

with  total  net  sales  of  $1,000, 00^$2,  (WO.  000.  o  a  percentage  of  Net  Sales  In  All  Departmentx 

M  Based  on  daU  for  aU  units  operated  two  full  years.  and  in  Total  Other  Income  when  expressed  as  a 

(b)  See  the  Appendix. '  percentage  of  Net  Sales  In  Owned  Departments. 
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A  Perspecthe  on 

The  Department  Store  Situation  / 

Bn  Malcolm  P.  McNair 

Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Refailing,  Harvard  Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 


.jawfi . 

Afier  summarizing  Harvard  Report 
findings  for  1956  at  the  NRDGA 
Controllers'  Congress  convention  on 
May  30th,  Professor  McNair  pre¬ 
sented  this  analysis  of  the  present 
position  of  the  department  store 
business.  Many  of  the  cdmmbnts 
apply  equally  to  departmentized 
specialty  stores. 


Although  the  percentage  in¬ 
crease  in  department  store  sales  in 
1956  was  smaller  than  in  1955,  the 
comparative  showing  was  in  some  re¬ 
spects  better.  Department  store  sales 
exhibited  a  better  rate  of  increase  in 
1956  than  total  retail  sales,  since  the 
latter  were  adversely  affected  by  the 
sharp  drop  in  automobile  sales;  and 
department  stores  also  turned  in  a 
better  sales  performance  than  variety 
stores.  Both  these  comparisons  were 
reversals  of  the  1955  showing.  In 
neither  year,  however,  did  the  advance 
in  department  store  sales  equal  the 
rise  in  disposable  personal  income; 
and  in  neither  year  did  department 
store  sales  increase  as  much  as  the 
combined  sales  of  Sears,  Roebuck  and 
Montgomery  Ward.  (In  1956  the  com¬ 
bined  sales  of  the  two  leading  mail¬ 
order  chain  companies  rose  7.6%.) 

It  was  primarily  the  years  1951, 
1952,  and  1953  in  which  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  lost  ground;  in  1954,  1955, 
and  1956  their  relative  performance 
was  substantially  better.  A  partial  ex¬ 
planation  of  the  gap  which  opened  up 
in  1951,  1952,  and  1953  may  lie  in  lack 


of  sufficient  department  store  branch 
space  during  that  period.  Whatever 
the  explanation,  the  ground  lost  by 
department  stores  during  these  years 
was  serious;  largely  as  a  result  of  this 
gap  the  department  store  sales  index, 
on  the  basis  of  1947-49  as  100,  stood 
for  1956  at  only  125.3  as  compared 
with  151  for  total  retail  sales. 

Improvement  in  Earnings.  For  the 

year  1956,  department  stores’  pretax 
earnings  surpassed  those  of  any  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  including  the  Korean 
War  year  of  1950  and  the  lush  years 
of  1947  and  1948.  .After  taxes,  of 
course,  the  comparison  is  less  favor¬ 
able;  the  1956  final  net  earnings  did 
not  quite  reach  those  of  1950,  and 
were  considerably  short  of  the  1947 
and  1948  performance.  Such  a  com¬ 
parison,  however,  is  of  little  more  than 
historical  interest;  there  seems  to  be 
little  nearby  probability  tlwt  the  de¬ 
partment  store  business  w'ill  experi¬ 
ence  a  return  of  that  conjuncture  of 
relatively  low  tax  rates  and  boom  sales 
which  characterized  1947,  1948,  and 
1950. 

We  can  take  heart  from  the  fact 
that  after-tax  earnings  in  percentage 
of  sales  have  been  rising  steadily  ever 
since  1951  and  reached  their  highest 
point  of  this  period  in  1956.  .At  the 
same  time  w'e  should  recognize  that 
even  the  improved  dollar  earnings  of 
this  last  year  constituted  a  slightly 
lower  rate  of  return  on  capital  stock 
and  surplus;  department  stores  are  not 
making  their  dollars  work  with  suffi¬ 
cient  effectiveness. 

Upward  Pressure  of  Expense.  The  most 
disquieting  fact  to  appear  from  our 
1956  study  is  the  apparently  relentless 


upward  pressure  of  the  exp>ense  rate. 
In  ten  years  it  has  moved  from  30.1% 
of  net  sales  in  owned  departments  to 
33.75%,  while  gross  margin  has  gone 
up  only  from  35.4%  to  36.4%.  The 
advance  was  sharf)est  between  1947 
and  1949,  but  the  push  was  steady 
from  1950  through  1953.  Small  frac¬ 
tional  downturns  in  1954  and  1955 
offered  encouragement,  but  in  1956 
the  upward  trend  of  the  expense  per¬ 
centage  was  resumed,  notwithstanding 
an  increase  of  nearly  5%  in  sales. 

An  important  part  of  the  problem 
lies  in  the  interaction  of  wage  rates 
and  price  movements.  Average  hour¬ 
ly  earnings  in  department  store  and 
mail-order  establishments  advanced 
26%  between  1950  and  1956.  At  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  time  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  price  index  over  the  seven 
years  between  January  1950  and  Janu¬ 
ary  1957  rose  only  10.8%,  and  actual¬ 
ly  between  January  1951  and  January 
1957  it  rose  only  1.4%.  The  impli- 
tions  are  obvious;  inflation  since  1951 
has  been  pushing  up  wages  at  a  much 
faster  rate  than  prices. 

The  1957  Situation.  It  is  now  evident 
that  during  the  first  and  second  quar¬ 
ters  of  1957  the  United  States  economy 
has  been  going  through  another  of  the 
so-called  “rolling  readjustments”  that 
have  occurred  on  several  previous 
occasions  during  the  jxjstw^ar  years. 
As  usual,  the  characteristic  feature  of 
this  readjustment  is  a  cessation  of  in¬ 
ventory  building,  particularly  in  con¬ 
sumer  hard  goods.  In  this  instance  the 
flattening  out  of  industrial  activity  is 
related  also  to  the  decline  in  private 
housing  construction.  .As  a  conse¬ 
quence,  total  business  activity  has  been 
moving  sideways  since  the  turn  of  the 
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“A  few  good  department  store  or¬ 
ganizations  make  after-tax  earn¬ 
ings  of  4  per  cent  on  sales.  But 
this  figure  should  be  at  least 
average  for  the  industry.” 

year;  and  even  though  total  employ¬ 
ment  remains  high,  there  is  some 
slackening  in  the  numbers  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  some  decline  in 
the  number  of  hours  worked  weekly. 

In  the  meantime  government  sjjend- 
ing  is  on  the  increase;  the  long-range 
plans  of  business  for  plant  and  equip¬ 
ment  spending  seem  to  insure  at  least 
some  rise  in  this  sector  for  the  year, 
and  consumer  sp>ending  is  being  well 
maintained.  With  employment  high 
and  wages  continuing  to  advance,  dis¬ 
posable  p>ersonal  income  is  currently 
running  at  an  annual  rate  of  $295  bil¬ 
lion,  3%  above  the  average  for  all  of 
1956,  and  over  5%  above  the  first 
quarter  of  that  year.  Savings  are  being 
maintained  at  about  the  same  rate  as 
the  average  for  the  year  1956.  Total 
consumer  credit  outstanding,  while 
currently  almost  $3  billion  above  the 
same  period  in  1956,  has  been  decreas¬ 
ing  during  the  first  quarter  and  now 
stands  somewhat  below  the  peak  of 
nearly  $42  billion  reached  in  Decem¬ 
ber  of  1956. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  there 
have  been  and  still  are  some  disquiet¬ 
ing  factors  present  in  the  situation, 
such  as  the  exceedingly  tight  supply  of 
money,  the  protracted  and  severe  drop 
in  the  number  of  private  housing 
starts,  the  creeping  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  failures,  the  sporadic  evidences  of 
piessure  of  costs  on  profits,  and  the 
unsettling  public  utterances  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  budget  controversy 
in  Washington.  Recently,  however, 
the  profit  picture  as  revealed  by  first- 
quarter  reports  has  turned  out  to  be 
more  pleasing  than  was  anticipated. 


A  Perspectiue  on  the  Depa 


and  there  has  been  a  noticeable  im¬ 
provement  in  business  sentiment. 

Department  store  sales  for  February, 
March,  and  April  have  run  3%  ahead 
of  the  corresponding  months  of  1956. 
Maintenance  of  a  rate  of  increase  not 
greatly  different  from  this  seems  prob¬ 
able  for  the  remainder  of  the  spring 
season.  Although  not  all  the  doubts 
in  regard  to  the  second  half-year  have 
been  fully  resolved,  the  most  plausi¬ 
ble  presumption  is  that  consumer 
spending  will  continue  to  exceed  the 
1956  figures  and  that  department  store 
sales  will  benefit  accordingly.  Quite 
possibly,  however,  the  differential  fac¬ 
tor  will  be  the  size  of  the  average 
transaction  rather  than  the  number 
of  transactions. 


Department  stores  are  by  no 
means  alone  in  experiencing  diffi¬ 
culties.  There  are  a  number  of  prob¬ 
lems  that  are  more  or  less  common  to 
most  retail  distributors  today,  such  as 
the  problems  of  adjustment  to  the 
changing  pattern  of  urban  and  sub¬ 
urban  living,  the  problems  of  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  changing  character  of 
demand  that  grows  out  of  the  new 
ways  of  living  and  the  higher  stand¬ 
ards  of  living,  the  problems  of  height¬ 
ened  competitive  pressures,  and  the 
problems  of  the  internal  wage  and 
productivity  pressures.  Although  all 
retail  distributors  have  these  problems 
in  some  degree,  there  are  certain  re¬ 
spects  in  which  some  of  these  difficul¬ 
ties  are  more  acute  for  department 
stores  and  departmentized  specialty 
stores  than  for  some  other  types  of 
retail  business. 


Adjustment  to  Urban  Evolution.  What 
many  of  us  have  been  calling  the 
“suburban  revolution”  in  retailing  is, 
in  longer  perspective,  simply  part  of 
the  evolution  of  city  living  into  some¬ 
thing  quite  different  from  what  it  has 
been  in  the  past.  For  the  department 
store  the  difficulties  are  twofold:  those 
of  effectively  establishing  and  organiz¬ 
ing  the  new  facilities  to  cater  to  the 
changed  habits  of  living  and  transpor¬ 
tation,  and  those  of  promoting  the 
evolution  of  the  old  downtown  areas 
into  the  new  shapes  and  forms  which 


the  future  demands.  For  the  task  oi 
orienting  itself  to  the  demands  of  thtl 
new  suburbia  the  department  stoni 
has  some  handicaps  by  reason  of  its| 
form  of  organization  and  by  reason  o(f 
its  heavy  downtown  investment,  predi  jl 
cated  on  a  type  and  pattern  of  trans-l 
porta tion  that  is  becoming  obsolete. I 
To  the  second  task,  the  real  trans-l 
formation  of  downtown  into  some-i 
thing  that  is  no  longer  downtown  in|l 
the  old  sense,  many  stores  have  not  yet  j 
alerted  themselves;  they  are  either! 
coasting  along  and  hoping  for  the  bestjl 
or  else  indulging  in  futile  efforts  to  I 
preserve  and  restore  the  status  quo.! 
Only  in  a  few  cities  have  departmentj] 
store  managements  really  asserted!- 
themselves  as  leaders  of  the  downtown  i1 
evolution,  and  yet  they  have  a  heavier  11 
stake  than  almost  anyone  else.  Inj] 
many  cities  of  America  today  as  thevH 
are  presently  constituted  there  arelj 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  feet  I 
of  excess  department  store  space. ji 
What  are  these  companies  going  tol- 
do  about  it?  | 


Adjustment  to  Changing  Demand.  Ap-ii 

parel  is  an  exceedingly  important  partji 
of  the  department  store  business  andlj 
almost  the  sole  reason  for  the  existences 
of  departmentized  specialty  stores.  But!; 
during  these  recent  years  consumenlj 
have  enlarged  proportionally  theirjj 
outlays  for  durable  goods  and  de-| 
creased  their  outlays  for  apparel.  In^ 
1955,  for  instance,  sales  of  durablej- 
goods  stores  absorbed  almost  25%  ofj 
disposable  personal  income  as  against  |; 
a  little  over  23%  in  1952,  whereas  salesp 
in  apparel  stores  and  department  store|i 
were  8%  of  disposable  personal  in-ti 
come  in  1955  against  8.8%  in  1952.  j 
Although  there  was  an  apparent] 
slight  reversal  in  these  trends  in  1956, || 
the  shift  in  demand  over  the  |}eriod  is 
quite  substantial,  and  the  repsercus- 
sions  of  this  shift  are  plainly  seen  in 
the  production  statistics.  The  Federal 
Reserve  index  for  the  production  off 
consumer  durable  goods  has  lifted 
from  102  in  1948  (1947-49  =  100, 
to  131  in  1956,  anti  over  the  sanifj 
period  the  index'  for  textile  and  ap 
parel  production  has  moved  only  fron: 
103  to  108. 
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re  Situation  (Continued) 


.  If  this  change  is  in  response  to  a 
reneral  economic  law  which  decrees 
lower  proportional  expenditures  on 
necessities  as  real  incomes  rise,  one 
might  have  expected  the  proportional 
decline  to  be  even  more  marked  in  the 
case  of  food;  but  on  the  contrary  the 
proportion  of  consumer  income  spent 
in  grocery  stores  has  remained  fully 
constant  (13.7%  in  1956  as  against 
13.6%  in  1952).  Must  we  concede  that 
the  food  supermarkets  have  been  bet¬ 
ter  and  more  resourceful/  merchan¬ 
disers? 

Actually  have  they  not  pointed  the 
two  general  directions  in  which  de¬ 
partment  stores  should  move,  i.e., 
building  more  value  and  attractiveness 
into  existing  goods  and  moving  out 
into  other  lines  of  goods  that  can  be 
handled  through  the  same  kind  of 
distributive  setup?  What' innovations 
can  department  stores  develop  that 
will  channel  a  higher  percentage  of 
consumer  spending  in  their  direction? 

Meeting  New  Competition.  Today’s 
new  competition  is  largely  a  battle 
between  the  old-line  high-cost  distrib¬ 
utors,  such  as  the  department  stores, 
the  specialty  stores,  and  the  variety 
chains,  and  the  new  low-cost  distribu¬ 
tors,  such  as  the  discount  houses  and 
the  supermarkets,  with  operating  ex¬ 
pense  ratios  not  much  more  than  half 
as  high  as  those  of  the  old-line  dis¬ 
tributors. 

How  best  can  the  department  store 
meet  the  crossfire  of  competition  from 
the  low-cost  operators?  One  possible 
alternative  would  be  to  narrow  its 
merchandise  lines  to  those  clearly  in¬ 
volving  services  for  which  customers 
are  w'illing  to  pay,  and  to  abandon 
many  appliance  lines  and  low-price 
staples  to  the  discount  houses  and 
supermarkets.  Such  a  p>olicy  would 
presupp)ose  great  merchandising  inge¬ 
nuity  in  the  development  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  business  in  goods  and  serv¬ 
ices  for  which  customers  will  be  will¬ 
ing  to  absorb  high  markons;  it  would 
also  perhaps  presuppose  the  possibility 
of  making  the  store. truly  a  prestige 
institution  in  the  minds  of  customers. 
Consistent,  and  indeed  essential,  as  a 
concomitant  to  such  a  policy  would 


be  a  rise  in  initial  markon  from  time 
to  time  to  compensate,  at  least  in  part, 
for  advances  in  wage  rates,  since  this 
type  of  merchandise  and  service  policy 
presumably  would  give  a  store  little 
chance  to  make  up  any  of  the  lag  in 
productivity  as  compared  with  the 
manufacturing  sector  of  the  economy 
under  conditions  of  full  employment. 

At  the  opposite  extreme,  some  de¬ 
partment  stores  may  elect  to  play  the 
same  game  as  the  low-cost  distributors, 
to  push  for  a  considerable  degree  of 
mechanization,  greatly  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity,  low  markon,  open  selling, 
self-service,  checkout,  and  limitation 
of  customer  services,  w'ith  specific 
charges  to  customers  for  at  least  some 
of  the  services  offered. 

Perhaps  a  more  likely  development 
than  either  of  these  extremes  will  be  a 
middle  course  in  which  types  of  serv¬ 
ice  and  markons  are  varied  by  depart¬ 
ments  in  accordance  with  consumer 
desires  and  the  considerations  of  com- 
p>etitive  strategy.  Under  such  a  p)olicy 
some  departments  might  be  op>erated 
virtually  on  a  sup>ermarket  or  discount 
house  basis  while  others  gave  full  serv¬ 
ice  at  normal  department  store  mark¬ 
ons  and  still  others  used  open  selling, 
quick  service  desks,  and  so  on,  without 
going  to  a  checkout  procedure.  Con¬ 
sistent  with  this  course  might  well  be 
a  policy  of  charging  customers  directly 
for  certain  services  in  some  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  projection  of  such  a  middle 
course  p>oses  at  least  two  significant 
problems:  (1)  Could  a  store  operated 
in  this  way  maintain  any  clear  insti¬ 
tutional  image  or  profile  in  the  minds 
of  its  customers?  And  (2)  does  depart¬ 
ment  store  management  have  the  nec¬ 
essary  flexibility  in  its  pricing,  mer¬ 
chandising,  and  accounting  practices 
to  accommodate  such  a  diversity  of 
endeavor? 

The  Productivity  Problem.  Department 
store  profits  in  recent  years  have  been 
restricted  by  rising  dollar  wage  rates 
in  conjunction  with  sluggish  or  sta¬ 
tionary  productivity  of  workers.  In 
meeting  this'  situation,  department 
stores  generally  have  been  at  some  dis¬ 
advantage  because  on  an  historical 


basis  the  traditional  expjense  structure 
was  high  and  profits  relatively  low. 
Furthermore,  managements  have  felt 
that  the  service  character  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  precluded  many  measures  that 
might  be  resorted  to  by  concerns  with 
less  prestige  and  institutional  stand¬ 
ing. 

While  many  of  the  rank  and  file  de¬ 
partment  stores  have  not  as  yet  made 
great  headway  with  this  problem  of 
getting  better  productivity,  p>erusal  of 
published  statements  will  show  that 
there  are  some  shining  examples  of 
success,  stores  that  are  making  excel¬ 
lent  profits  because  they  have  pion¬ 
eered  in  original  thinking  on  expjense 
control,  on  store  organization,  and  on 
the  development  of  p>eople;  their  good 
profits  are  attributable  to  low  costs, 
not  to  unusually  high  margins.  Ex¬ 
pjense  center  accounting  and  produc¬ 
tivity  measurement  grew  out  of  some 
of  this  pioneer  thinking,  but  let  no 
one  believe  that  these  systems  are  any 
general  panacea;  they  really  have  to 
be  worked  at. 

What  Does  It  Take?  It  is  only  stating 
all  these  problems  in  another  way  uj 
say  that  it  is  impjerative  for  American 
department  stores  to  earn  higher 
profits.  A  few  good  department  store 
organizations  today  make  after-tax 
earnings  of  4%  or  thereabouts  on 
sales.  But  this  is  a  figure  that  should 
be  at  least  average  for  the  industry, 
and  the  leaders  should  be  up  to  5% 
or  more.  The  only  way  to  get  up  to 
these  levels  is  by  leadership  and  origi¬ 
nality  and  flexibility  of  thinking,  in 
order  that  we  may  learn  how  to  make 
our  dollars  work  better,  how  to  make 
our  space  and  fixtures  w'ork  better, 
how  to  lead  our  pjeople  to  work  better. 
And  it  is  also  needful  for  management 
in  this  business  to  break  away  from  its 
preoccupation  with  day-to-day  compar¬ 
ative  sales  figures  long  enough  to  get 
a  pjerspjective  on  its  basic  problems  and 
to  do  some  long-range  planning  to 
meet  them.  The  key  to  all  this  is  bet¬ 
ter  executive  leadership.  It  is  at  once 
the  single  greatest  handicap  and  the 
most  serious  criticism  of  American  de¬ 
partment  stores  today  that,  by  and 
large,  they  are  not  attracting  anything 
like  the  best  minds  and  abilities  from 
the  ranks  of  school  and  college  grad¬ 
uating  classes  in  this  year  1957. 
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People  In  Pictures 


Brand  Names  Foundation  gave  awards  to  118  retail  firms  for  their  presentation  of  manufacturers’  advertised  brands  during  1956.  The|! 
Hecht  Co.  led  the  large  department  store  class  for  the  third  time  running,  and  Olwin  Angell  of  Aberdeen,  S.  D.  was  the  top  awaitiR 
winner  in  the  smaller  size  classification.  At  the  Awards  Dinner  in  New  York  on  May  3rd,  Harry  M.  Davidow  (left)  received  thefi 
plaque  for  The  Hecht  Co.  With  him  are  the  winners  of  runner-up  honors  in  the  large  department  store  group:  Henry  J.  Moses,  [i 
Peoples  Outfitting  Co.,  Detroit;  Ralph  F,  Waltz,  B.  Gertz,  Inc.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  and  Larry  Goodman,  Joske’s,  Houston.  .Another  j 
recipient  was  Irving  S.  Stanislaw,  for  the  Bon  Marche,  Seattle.  In  the  photo  at  the  right  are  Olwin  Ackley,  of  the  top-ranking  Olwin  k| 
.Angell  Store,  and  two  winners  of  certificates:  R.  Fay  Brown,  A.  W.  Lucas  Company,  Bismarck,  N.  D.,  and  Ernest  Miller,  Shriver’s, 
Inc.,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D.  Two  other  certificate  winners  in  this  group  of  smaller  volume  department  stores  were  James  N.  Rothschild, 
Rothschild  Brothers,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  and  Arnold  I.  Shapiro,  The  Globe  Store,  Watertown,  N.  Y.  U 


Trade  Ambassadors  received  certificates  of 
service  from  Secretary  of  Commerce  Sinclair 
Weeks  for  their  work  as  members  of  recent 
U.  S.  trade  development  missions.  Recipients 
here,  with  Secretary  Weeks,  are  Egil  E.  Krogh, 
president  and  general  manager  of  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr,  who  went  to  India;  H.  G. 
Selfridge,  quality  control  manager  of  Sears, 
Roebuck  buying  departments,  who  was  a 
member  of  the  mission  to  Germany,  and 
Richard  D.  Edwards,  president  and  general 
manager  of  Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  who  served 
on  the  team  that  went  to  Belgium. 


News  on  the  Runways:  Fiber  and  fabric  producers  were  as  busy  with  style  showings  as  the  style  houses.  To  an  audience  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  buying  office  representatives,  Du  Pont  presented  a  collection  of  blouse  ensembles  for  the  1958  resort  season,  designed 
by  Hubert  de  Givency  in  fabrics  made  of  Du  Pont  fibers.  The  designs,  commissioned  by  Du  Pont,  are  available  to  all  manufacturer! 
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The  Costs,  The  Profits, 

The  Operation  of 
A  Good  Credit  Department 

'J^HE  promotion  and  the  financing  of  new  kinds  of  credit 
plans  was  the  subject  of  top  interest  at  the  three-day 
conference  of  the  Credit  Management  Division,  held  in 
Cincinnati  during  the  last  week  of  April.  Production  and 
cost  problems  came  next.  As  a  solution  to  these  problems, 
automation  in  the  credit  office  received  a  thorough  dis¬ 
cussion.  The  changes  that  are  affecting  both  store  and 
customer  concepts  of  credit  are  also  affecting  collection 
policies,  billing  procedures,  the  reporting  and  analysis  of 
credit  data,  and  promotion.  All  these  were  covered,  and 
the  speeches  and  discussions  are  summarized  here.  Later 
this  summer,  the  C.M.D.  Year  Book  will  publish  full  texts. 


A  Second  Look  at 
Neuf  Credit  Plans 

CHOOSING  the  best  features  of  a 
number  of  revolving  credit  plans 
now  lieing  used,  A.  S.  Roberts,  credit 
sales  manager  of  Kresge-Newark,  con¬ 
structed  an  imaginary  ideal  plan.  This 
he  presented  to  the  C.M.D.  Confer¬ 
ence  at  a  session  devoted  entirely  to 
the  appraisal  of  new  credit  plans,  and 
chairmanned  by  Grant  Snell,  credit 
manager  of  The  Robert  Simpson  Com¬ 
pany,  Toronto. 

Here  are  the  main  features  of  Mr. 
Roberts’  ideal  plan: 

►  It  would  give  the  customer  the 
option  of  settling  within  SO  days  with¬ 
out  a  service  charge. 

►  In  the  schedule  of  payments  for 
amounts  carried  beyond  30  days,  the 
amounts  would  be  grouped  in  $50 
ranges.  A  specific  payment  would  be 
shown  for  each  range.  The  rate  of 
payment  would  liquidate  balances  at 
the  top  of  the  range  in  10  months  and 
those  at  the  bottom  in  six  or  seven 
months.  There  would  be  no  provis¬ 
ion  for  reduction  of  payments  as  the 


balance  reduces.  There  would  be  no 
need  for  a  chart  on  the  bill,  which,  in 
Mr.  Roberts’  observation,  tends  to 
encourage  reduction  of  monthly  pay¬ 
ments  as  the  balance  reduces. 

►  At  the  time  of  application,  the 
customer  would  be  asked  to  estimate 
credit  requirements  for  the  peak  buy¬ 
ing  season,  but  also  would  be  told  by 
the  interviewer  that  she  should  feel 
free  to  request  higher  amounts  later 
on  if  the  original  estimate  should  not 
be  high  enough. 

►  Applicants  would  be  screened 
with  great  caution;  a  policy  of  “greater 
selectivity  of  risks’’  would  be  uniform¬ 
ly  followed.  "The  overbuying  and  un¬ 
derpaying  account  is  on  the  rise,’’ 
said  Mr.  Roberts.  “Extreme  caution 
should  be  exercised  with  the  family 
whose  income  has  been  pledged  in 
large  proportion  to  instalment  pay¬ 
ments.  One  more  account  may  be  too 
many.” 

►  Promotion  of  the  plan  should 
stress  the  option  of  30-day  settlement 
without  service  charge.  The  advan¬ 
tages  of  paying  more  than  required 
should  be  emphasized. 


►  Service  charges  should  be  no 
more  than  1 1/2  per  cent,  no  less  than  1 
per  cent.  Going  to  1^  per  cent,  as 
some  stores  are  reported  to  be  consid¬ 
ering,  would,  in  Mr.  Robert’s  opinion, 
merely  encourage  customers  to  borrow 
from  banks  at  low  interest  rates  and 
buy  for  leash  in  discount  houses.  “It 
might -be  well,”  he  said,'  “for  more 
stores  to  charge  late  charges  on  30-day 
accounts  rather  than  raise  rates  on 
revolving  accounts.” 

^  Billing  and  authorizing  need 
especially  good  control  w'ith  a  flexi¬ 
ble  plan  of  this  kind,  in  order  to  catch 
the  load-up  account  quickly. 

Hudson's  Option  Account.  Hudson’s 
30-day  charge  account  with  option 
terms  (a  charge  of  one  per  cent  on 
the  balance  carried  forward)  was  in¬ 
stalled  a  year  ago.  In  the  words  of 
credit  manager  R.  M.  Grinager: 

"It  is  a  30-day  charge  account  for 
all  those  who  wish  it,  and  it  is  a  re¬ 
volving  charge  account  for  those  who 
prefer  to  pay  in  instalments— and  it 
can  be  either  at  any  time,  depending 
entirely  upon  the  customer’s  wish  at 
the  time  the  statement  is  received.” 

Its  piopularity  with  customers  is  at¬ 
tested  by  the  fact  that  35,000  conven¬ 
tional  charge  accounts  have  converted 
to  the  option  terms,  and  18,000  new 
optional  accounts  have  been  opened. 
For  new  customers,  the  optional  ac¬ 
count  is  the  only  charge  account  avail¬ 
able.  The  store  still  has  a  budget  ac¬ 
count  with  a 'limit  of  $75  for  usual 
purchases  and  a  credit  line  limit  of 
$150,  but  will  open  the  option  account 
for  all  customers  who  are  qualified  to 
charge  substantial  amounts  and  can 
pay  more  than  $30  a  month.  On 
conventional  30-day  charge  accounts, 
Hudson’s  charges  interest  when  they 
are  90  days  past  due. 

Mr.  Grinager  reported  that  collec¬ 
tion  experience  on  the  30-day  option 
account  has  been  satisfactory.  Com¬ 
bined  (as  they  are  in  the  controls)  the 
option  charge  accounts  and  the  budget 
charge  accounts  are  turning  over  at  a 
current  rate  of  29  per  cent. 

Looking  back  over  a  year  of  oper¬ 
ation,  Mr.  Grinager  was  satisfied  that 
Hudson’s  is  on  its  way  towards  a 
one-account-f>er-customer  plan,  and 
towards  another  long-range  objective: 
“the  important  advantage  of  placing 
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more  and  more  accounts  receivable 
investment  on  an  income-paying  basis 
when  more  than  30  days  are  taken.” 

Financing  Receivables.  Department 
stores  should  explore  the  possibilities 
of  selling  their  accounts  receivable  to 
banks,  Kenneth  P.  Mages,  New  York 
partner  of  the  national  accounting 
firm.  Touche,  Niven,  Bailey  &  Smart, 
told  the  C.M.D.  Conference. 

Mr.  Mages  further  advised  the  stores 
that  they  were  losing  money  on  one 
per  cent  revolving  credit  service 
charges  and  ought  to  consider  raising 
them  to  \i/2  cent. 

Liberal  promotion  of  instalment 
and  revolving  credit  plans  have  con¬ 
verted  many  department  stores  from 
merchants  of  goods  to  merchants  of 
money,  Mr.  Mages  believes.  If  a  store 
doing  $83,000  a  month  in  revolving 
credit  sales  operates  on  a  six  months 
plan,  it  always  has  a  half  million  dol¬ 
lars  tied  up  in  receivables.  Now  that 
receivables  represent  a  higher  propor¬ 
tion  of  current  assets  than  inventory, 
stores  must  pay  as  much  attention  to 
the  way  they  buy  money  as  they  do  to 
the  way  they  buy  merchandise. 

Few  stores  have  securities  they  can 
liquidate  to  finance  receivables,  Mr. 
Mages  pointed  out.  Raising  the  money 
through  debentures  is  awkward  and 
tax  disadvantages  preclude  issuing  pre¬ 
ferred  stock.  Long  tefm  loans  from 
banks  and  insurance  companies  are  a 
possibility,  although  the  latter  prefer 
to  finance  prop>erty.  Issuance  of  com¬ 
mon  stock  to  cover  receivables  is  ex¬ 
pensive  and  poor  policy. 

Mr.  Mages  advised  stores  to  explore 
sale  of  their  receivables  to  a  bank. 
Typical  contracts  call  for  a  line 
of  credit  indicating  the  maximum 
amount  of  receivables  the  bank  will 
purchase.  The  bank  gets  a  service 
charge,  handled  as  a  discount,  on  the 
receivables  it  buys  every  month,  and 
advances  something  less  than  the  full 
face  value  as  protection  against  uncol¬ 
lectible  accounts.  Customers  are  billed 
as  usual  by  the  store,  and  the  net  re¬ 
sult  is  that  the  store  makes  a  settle¬ 
ment  with  the  bank  each  month  on 
the  basis  of  the  receivables  it  is  trans¬ 
ferring. 


More  drastic  measures  may  be  need¬ 
ed,  Mr.  Mages  said,  to  keep  some 
profit  on  the  revolving  credit  account 
one  p>er  cent  service  charge.  The  hypo¬ 
thetical  store  selling  $83,000  a  month 
in  this  way  gets  $60,000  a  year  in  serv¬ 
ice  charges,  but  it  must  figure  $30,000 
on  its  money  out  at  6  per  cent,  $8,000 
for  uncollectible  accounts,  $25,000  or 
21/2  p>er  cent  of  credit  sales  for  hand¬ 
ling,  and  $4,300  towards  the  cost  of 
the  cashier’s  and  sales  audit  depart¬ 
ments. 

“By  other  combinations  of  figures 
the  expenses  could  add  up  to  $70,000 
or  $75,000  so  that  at  one  per  cent  there 
is  no  money  being  made  on  revolving 
credit  account  service  charges,”  Mr. 
Mages  summarized.  “At  li^  per  cent, 
the  situation  just  described  would 
yield  $90,000  a  year  and  the  store 
would  break  even  or  come  out  slightly 
ahead.” 

Using  Automation  in  the 
Credit  Department 

IN  view  of  the  increasing  use  of 
mechanized  data  processing,  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  C.M.D.  Conference  was 
devoted  to  descriptions  of  equipment 
and  explanations  of  the  systems  and 
their  particular  application  to  the 
credit  operation.  Chairman  of  the 
meeting  was  R.  Leo  Frye,  credit  sales 
manager  of  A.  J.  Brown  Co.,  Okla¬ 
homa  City.  The  session  stimulated  so 
much  interest  that  a  research  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  C.M.D.  was  appointed  for 
this  field,  with  Mr.  Frye  as  chairman. 

Edmund  Henry,  special  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Electronics  Division  of  the 
National  Cash  Register  Company, 
Dayton,  gave  a  detailed  explanation 
of  the  newest  development  coming 
from  his  company,  the  NCR  304. 

R.  M.  Bozeman,  credit  manager  of 
The  White  House,  El  Paso,  described 
his  store’s  use  of  a  mechanized  credit 
system.  A  condensation  of  Mr.  Boze¬ 
man’s  speech  appears  on  page  22. 

A  Complete  Electronic  System.  In 

about'two  years,  National  Cash  Regis¬ 
ter  Company  will  start  delivering  the 
first  production  models  of  a  new  kind 
of  electronic  data  processing  system. 


It  is  a  system  designed  specifically  (or 
business  use— that  is,  it  is  not  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  equipment  intended  primar 
ily  for  complicated  scientific  calcula¬ 
tions.  The  difference  is  basic  and  radi¬ 
cal,  and  Edmund  Henry  of  the  Elec¬ 
tronics  Division  of  National  Cash 
described  it  this  way: 

“Business  applications  in  general 
require  reading  and  writing  large 
amounts  of  input  and  output  data, 
maintaining  extensive  files  and  per 
forming  relatively  simple  calculations. 

“For  instance,  if  you  were  to  prcKess 
your  accounts  receivable  with  an  elec¬ 
tronic  computer,  you  would  feed  into 
the  system  a  record  of  all  the  day’s 
charge  sales.  This  input  information 
which  could  run  into  thousands  of 
digits,  would  be  used  to  update  the  ac 
counts  receivable  file— but  this  updat 
ing  opseration  requires  only  a  simple 
addition  of  yesterday’s  sales  to  those 
for  the  billing  period. 

“Therefore,  the  National  Class  304 
Electronic  Data  Processing  System  has 
been  designed  to  provide  exceedingly 
high  input  and  output  and  extensive 
filing  capacity,  but  a  computing  speed 
only  as  high  as  is  economically  justi 
fiable.” 

The  NCR  304  consists  of  a  central 
electronic  computer,  magnetic  tape 
memory  units,  media  converters  and 
various  high-speed  input  and  output 
equipment.  The  system  is,  of  course 
of  very  broad  application,  but  Mr. 
Henry  on  this  occasion  confined  his 
description  of  its  uses  and  features  to 
the  credit  function. 


No  Blank  Tape  Areas.  One  feature  is 
that  the  computer  adjusts  the  mag 
netic  file  as  the  activity  for  each  cus¬ 
tomer  account  increases.  Mr.  Henry 
explained: 

“Designed  into  the  NCR  304  mag 
netic  tape  system  is  an  expanding  file 
technique.  Under  this  principle  it  is 
unnecessary  to  anticipate  the  activity 
which  may  develop  for  each  account 
and  to  provide  for  it. 

“The  importance  of  this  feature  can 
be  appreciated  by  considering  systems 
without  it.  If  the  expected  activity 
does  not  materialize,  two  types  of 
waste  occur:  (1)  ' Storage  capacity  is 
reduced  because  the  magnetic  file  tape 
will  have  blank  spots  where  the  activ¬ 
ity  did  not  develop:  and  (2)  Passing 
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the  blank  areas  through  the  electronic 
reading  system  consumes  extremely 
costly  operating  time. 

“The  design  of  the  National  304 
write-copy  command  overcomes  both 
of  these  shortcomings.  Also,  the  write- 
copy  command  permits  examination 
of  the  tape  files  for  active  accounts 
without  passing  the  complete  files 
through  the  central  data  processor. 
For  example,  if  we  have  a  file  of 
100,000  active  accounts,  with  5,000 
active  yesterday,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
pass  95,000  inactive  accounts  through 
the  complete  system.” 

Built'ln  Sorting.  Among  many  other 
advanced  features  of  the  NCR  304, 
Mr.  Henry  continued,  is  the  fact  that 
it  has  a  built-in  sorting  routine  in  the 
central  processor.  The  day’s  business 
can  be  sorted  into  customer  account 
number  order  at  the  rate  of  10,000 
items  in  10  minutes.  Another  improve¬ 
ment  of  great  importance  is  the  sys¬ 
tem’s  ability  to  “pack”  information, 
eliminating  waste  of  tape,  increasing 
storage  capacity  and  saving  time, 
wherever  alphabetic  information  is 
not  used. 

Finally,  he  said,  the  304  is  outstand¬ 
ing  for  the  simplicity  of  its  program¬ 
ming. 

He  concluded: 

‘.‘There  is  equipment  available  to¬ 
day  which  can  print  price  tickets  and 
punch  this  information  into  them  at 
the  same  time.  When  the  merchandise 
is  sold,  other  equipment  can  automat¬ 
ically  record  this  information,  plus 
the  variable  -data  regarding  the  sale 
known  only  at  the  time  it  takes  place. 
,\nd  within  two  years  the  National  304 
Electronic  Data  Processing  System  will 
l)e  further  handling  this  information 
to  prepare  final  reports. 

“How  can  this  waiting  period  of 
two  years  be  best  utilized?  There  are 
several  w'ays:  By  surveying  present  sys¬ 
tems:  by  analyzing  requirements  of  the 
present  and  requirements  of  the  fu¬ 
ture:  by  training  personnel  in  the  use 
of  these  new  tools:  by  installing  some 
basic  input  equipment  and  thereby 
learning  from  experience. 

“This  preparatory  period  will  in¬ 
volve  detailed  study  and  a  great  deal 
of  hard  work.  But  we  believe  the  re¬ 
sults  will  be  well  worth  the  time  and 
effort  you  expend.” 


The  Federal  Reserve’s 
Credit  Policies 

A  MEMBER  of  the  board  of  gov¬ 
ernors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Sys¬ 
tem,  A.  L.  Mills,  Jr.,  told  the  C.M.D. 
Conference  that  the  policy  of  con¬ 
trolling  credit  supply  through  Federal 
Reserve  action  has  proved  to  be  an 
effective  economic  regulator:  and  that 
this  policy  has  the  further  merit  of 
being  impersonal,  impartial  and  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  free  enterprise  system. 

Describing  how  the  Federal  Reserve 
System’s  credit  policies  regulate  retail 
credit  expansion,  Mr.  Mills  said; 

“Federal  Reserve  operations,  by  reg¬ 
ulating  the  total  amount  of  bank  cred¬ 
it  that  is  available,  can  in  a  real  sense 
set  the  limits  to  which  banks  can  ex¬ 
tend  credit  to  their  retailer  clients  and 
they,  in  turn,  to  their  customers.” 

Since  retail  credit  is  the  largest  single 
element  in  the  total  of  all  bank  credit, 
its  regulation  exerts  a  kind  of  chain 
reaction  which  ultimately  affects  the 
volume  of  all  production  and  all  eco¬ 
nomic  activity. 

This  power  is  one  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  exercises,  said  Mr. 
Mills,  according  to  the  “principle  that 
credit  should  always  be  available  to 
the  business  community  in  whatever 
volume  is  consistent  with  the  needs  of 
a  stable  economy  operating  at  a  high 
level  of  activity.” 

“Judgment  as  to  what  was  an  eco¬ 
nomically  appropriate  volume  of  cred¬ 
it  in  1953-54,”  he  continued,  “led  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  encourage 
an  expansion  of  credit  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  business.  Contrariwise,  in 
1955-56  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
modified  its  policies  so  as  to  restrain 
an  expansion  of  credit  which,  if  un¬ 
checked,  held  the  threat  of  serious  in¬ 
flationary  consequences.” 

Current  experience,  said  Mr.  Mills, 
has  proved  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  controls. 

“There  are  good  grounds,”  he  con¬ 
tended,  “for  claiming  that  the  essence 
of  their  value  derives  from  the  fact 
that  the  impersonal  and  impartial 
characteristics  of  general  credit  con¬ 
trols  are  consistent  with  the  American 
free  enterprise  system,  in  that  the 
choice  of  to  whom  and  in  what 
amount  the  available  supply  of  credit 


shall  be  granted  is  left  to  the  unfet¬ 
tered  discretion  of  those  best  qualified 
to  make  such  decisions.” 

The  merchant’s  self-interest  “exer¬ 
cises  a  wholesome  degree  of  control 
over  the  use  of  credit,”  Mr.  Mills  said, 
and  complements  the  controls  delib¬ 
erately  employed  by  government.  He 
cautioned,  however,  that  the  credit 
granter’s  responsibility  extends  beyond 
the  obvious  question  of  self-interest: 

“It  is  essential  that  credit  shall  al¬ 
ways  be  the  servant  and  never  the 
master  of  those  w’ho  depend  on  its  use 
for  improving  their  living  standards. 
In  keeping  with  that  precept,  new 
forms  of  credit  should  be  analyzed  as 
to  their  possible  social  implications: 
as,  for  example,  whether  encouraging 
the  constant  use  of  credit  tends  to 
weaken  respect  for  the  fulfillment  of 
both  pecuniary  and  moral  obligations. 
To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there  is 
no  evidence  of  such  a  development, 
but  we  must  do  everything  possible  to 
be  sure  that  it  will  never  happen.” 

The  Idea  of  a  National 
Identification  Plate 

The  nays  appeared  to  have  it  at  a 
session  devoted  to  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  retailers  should  adopt 
a  national  identification  plate  system. 
Harold  B.  Smith,  credit  manager  of 
The  Shepard  Company,  Providence, 
and  chairman  of  the  C.M.D.  Authoriz¬ 
ation  Identification  Committee,  was 
-chairman  of  the  meeting.  William  L. 
Brian,  vice  president  in  charge  of  Far¬ 
rington  Manufacturing  Company’s 
Identification  Division,  presented  a 
dozen  arguments  against  the  proposal. 

First,  however,  he  conceded  that  a 
small  percentage  of  the  population- 
people  who  take  frequent  business 
trips— do  need  some  kind  of  national 
credit  identification  system.  And  this 
system,  he  agreed,  should  include 
stores  as  well  as  transportation  lines, 
hotels  and  restaurants.  But  for  this 
inclusive  convenience  these  people 
should  pay  a  fee,  and  they  should  get 
their  bills  from  and  f)ay  them  to  a 
central  agency.  The  central,  agency 
should  make  the  payments  to  the  estab¬ 
lishments  which  accepted  the  charges, 
and  Mr.  Brian  suggested  that  the 
charges  could  be  discounted  at  from 
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five  to  10  per  cent  if  payments  were 
made  within  two  weeks,  or  paid  in  full 
thereafter. 

However,  this  is  a  specialized  serv¬ 
ice  needed  by  only  a  limited  number 
of  people.  And  department  store  cred¬ 
it  is  only  a  minor  part  of  it. 

Quite  different  is  the  proposal  for  a 
national  retailers’  plan  which  would 
enable  everyone  to  use  his  plate  or 
credit  card  in  any  store  anywhere  in 
the  country,  and  leave  that  store  with 
the  responsibility  of  billing  and  col¬ 
lecting. 

Mr.  Brian  estimated  that  only  a  triv¬ 
ial  portion  of  any  store’s  volume  now 
comes  from  people  who  do  not  live 
within  its  trading  area.  Most  people 
take  long  trips  infrequently:  when 
they  do  they  buy  their  travel  needs  at 
home  before  they  leave,  and  they  don’t 
think  of  buying  anything  but  small 
gifts— for  which  they  pay  cash— while 
they’re  away  from  home.  In  an  emer¬ 
gency,  of  course,  the  average  person 
does  not  find  it  particularly  difficult 
to  secure  temporary  credit  privileges. 
But  why,  asked  Mr.  Brian,  should  he 
be  encouraged  to  shop  on  credit  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes  and  take  that  volume 
away  from  his  home  town  store? 

As  for  the  volume  the  traveler  might 
bring  to  other  stores  en  route,  Mr. 
Brian  questioned  whether  the  average 
merchant  wants  to  go  to  the  trouble 
of  constantly  setting  up  accounts  for 
single  purchases.  He  warned  against 
the  difficulties  of  establishing  firm  con¬ 
trol  and  the  possibilities  of  fraud  and 
high  delinquency  experiences.  He 
f)ointed  to  the  difficulty  of  reconciling 
different  store  policies  in  respect  to 
credit  extension  and  credit  limits. 

Finally,  he  feared  that  credit  bureau 
income  would  suffer,  since  to  extend 
national  credit  privileges  would  cut 
down  the  normally  recurring  need  for 
credit  investigation  to  a  single,  once- 
in-a-lifetime  report. 

Territorial  Credit  Card.  A  leading  pro¬ 
ponent  of  the  national  retail  credit 
authorization  plan  told  the  C.M.D. 
Conference  that  he’s  heard  so  many 
arguments  against  it  that  he  is  now 
“just  about  convinced’’  it’s  impracti¬ 
cal.  The  speaker  was  Howard  Chilton, 
manager  of  the  Credit  Bureau  of  Fort 
Worth.  The  objection  that  seemed 
most  valid,  said  Mr.  Chilton,  was  that 


very  few  people  make  substantial  re¬ 
tail  purchases  far  outside  their  own 
trading  areas  now,  and  that  there  is 
no  point  in  encouraging  them  to  do  so 

The  same  argument  does  not  hold 
against  the  use  of  a  single  plate 
throughout  a  trading  area,  and  Mr. 
Chilton  now  proposed  a  Trade  Terri¬ 
tory  Plate  plan.  Using  his  home  area 
as  an  example,  he  pointed  out  that 
residents  of  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth 
and  the  towns  between  them  would 
benefit  by  having  a  single  plate  which 
they  could  use  in  any  store  in  the  area. 

The  plan  would  require  that  all  the 
stores  in  these  communities  adjust 
their  addressers  so  that  all  plates  would 
fit  into  them  (by  elminating  the  pins 
for  city  and  store  notches).  No  plates 
now  being  used  would  have  to  be  dis¬ 
carded.  When  a  customer  presents  his 
plate  out  of  town,  in  a  store  for  which 
it  is  not  notched,  he  would  also  show 
a  credit  card  issued  by  the  credit  bu¬ 
reau  in  his  home  town. 

The  customer’s  credit  rating  and 
credit  limit  would  be  coded  into  the 
credit  card  number.  The  card  itself 
would  be  issued  for  a  limited  period 
of  time  and  would  be  renewed  period¬ 
ically.  The  credit  manager  in  each 
store  could  set  his  own  floor  credit 
limit,  just  as  he  does  now.  The  credit 
card,  like  the  Charga  Plate,  would  be 
copyrighted,  and  only  reputable  credit 
bureaus  with  strict  standards  would 
be  authorized  to  issue  it.  No  discount 
on  sales  would  be  charged  by  the  Cred¬ 
it  Bureau,  nor  would  it  be  responsible 
for  payments.  The  customer  could  be 
charged  a  fee  or  not. 

Using  the  Fort  Worth-Dallas  area 
again  as  an  example,  Mr.  Chilton 
pointed  out  that  the  basis  for  a  card 
system  already  exists  there.  The  credit 
bureau  in  a  town  which  has  no  Charga 
Plate  group  issues  credit  cards  to  pre¬ 
ferred  credit  ratings.  With  these  they 
can  open  accounts  with  Dallas  or  Fort 
Worth  stores,  which  do  not  need  to 
get  a  credit  report  on  them. 

However,  if  they  have  accounts  in 
both  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  stores,  as 
many  do,  they  have  two  Charga  Plates 
(both  Dallas  and  Fort  Worth  have 
Charga  Plate  Group  plans).  If  they 
had  only  one  plate  to  carry,  said  Mr. 
Chilton,  they  would  have  the  right 
one  with  them  in  both  places— simpli¬ 
fying  billing,  cutting  down  on  floor 


releases,  speeding  up  authorization,  ' 
encouraging  more  impulse  sales. 

Urging  serious  exploration  of  pro-  i 
ftosals  to  extend  a  single  credit  identi¬ 
fication  over  larger  areas  than  it  servej ' 
at  present,  Mr.  Chilton  said:  “I  am  L 
trying  to  find  new  ways  to  help  the  . 
prompt-paying  customer  to  buy  more  ' 
with  the  least  amount  of  inconveni-  : 
ence  and  delay,  new  ways  to  stimulate  • 
impulse  buying:  new  methods  of  cred-  ! 
it  reporting  which  will  be  safe,  ade- 1 
quate  and  less  expensive.”  ^ 

!: 

Collection  Policy  1 
and  Procedure  i 

Measuring  Collection  Results.  The  [ 

Credit  Management  Division,  after  | 

conferences  with  Federal  Reserve  offi-  [ 

cials,  is  studying  the  advantages  and  ] 

possible  disadvantages  of  comparing  ■ 

collection  results  by  percentage  of  de-  [ 

linquent  accounts  rather  than  by  [ler-  : 

centage  of  dollars  delinquent.  The 

ptossibilities  are  interesting  enough  to  I 

warrant  more  store  participation  in  ; 

the  research.  H.  T.  Kessler,  collection 
■  .  .  ^ 
manager  of  the  John  Shillito  Com-  j' 

pany,  led  the  discussion  on  this  sub-  | 

jest  at  the  C.M.D.  Conference  session  I 

on  collections.  * 

He  reported  that  variations  of  this  | 

method  of  measuring  collection  effi-  f 

ciency  are  being  used  by  Allied,  Sean 

and  Montgomery  Ward.  : 

The  Need.  Describing  the  advantages  : 
that  can  be  expected  from  this  new  || 
type  of  analysis  and  reporting,  Mr.  ! 
Kessler  said: 

“We  need  some  system  which  can  be  j; 
used  as  a  yardstick  by  various  stores  S 
with  great  divergence  in  the  number  . 
of  months  allowed  for  pay-off  and  | 
similar  divergence  in  the  progression  | 
of  payments  on  revolving  budget  ac¬ 
counts  and  contract  accounts:  by 
other  instalment  credit  and  finance 
companies  with  an  equally  wide  range  j 
of  terms:  and  by  those  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  monitoring  the  ^ 
over-all  financial  structure  of  the  | 
nation.  I 

“I  imagine  many  of  you  are  faced  p 
with  a  situation  similar  to  the  one  we  k 
have  in  the  Cincinnati  area.  Our  cred-  I 
it  bureau  publishes  a  monthly  com-  r 
parison  of  anonymous  collection  per-  [ 
(Continued  on  page  22)  \\ 
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Burrousrlis  Singrle  Total  Casli  Reflsters  save 
money,  time,  help  dispositions,  too. 


All  things  considered,  Burroughs  Single  Total  Cash 
Registers  are  just  about  the  best  investments  any 
department  store  could  ever  hope  for.  First,  consider  the 
low,  low  cost— about  80%  less  than  multiple-total, 
multiple-drawer  registers.  And  these  cash  registers  are  so 
easy  to  operate,  sales  personnel  need  a  bare  minimum  of  training. 

Think  of  what  that  ease  means  saleswise. 

Clerks  can  spend  less  time  figuring,  more  time  selling. 

Keeps  customers  happier,  too,  because  they  get 
the  kind  of  fast  service  they  want. 
Other  pluses:  greater  flexibility  in  interdepartmental  sales 
. . .  fewer  personnel  needed  .  .  .  easier  balancing  and 
auditing  .  . .  smaller  change  fund  needed  . . .  less  counter 
space  utilized.  Other  wonderful  features,  too— equally 
important  and  money-saving.  Why  not  phone  our  nearest 
branch  office  for  a  full  explanation  and  free  demonstration 
of  the  thrifty  Single  Total  Cash  Registers? 

Burroughs  Corporation,  Detroit  32,  Michigan. 


Burroughs 


centage  figures  for  30-day  and  instal¬ 
ment  accounts.  However,  because  of 
the  lack  of  identification  and  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  terms,  the  figures  for  instal¬ 
ment  accounts  are  so  different  as  to 
make  comparison  impossible.  If  this 
is  true  in  one  area,  it  does  not  require 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  real¬ 
ize  the  problem  of  drawing  any  con¬ 
clusions  from  larger  groups  of  report¬ 
ing  stores. 

“This  type  of  reporting  could  be 
made  more  meaningful  by  having  a 
monthly  collection  figure  based  upon 
the  number  of  accounts  paying  their 
required  monthly  payments.” 

The  Credit  Management  Division 
has  prepared  reporting  forms  for  the 
collection  of  figures  on  this  basis  and 
is  circulating  them  to  its  membership. 
In  requesting  stores  to  coof>erate  in 
this  project,  the  C.M.D.  says: 

“It  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  this  is  a  method  of  comparing 
instalment  collection  effectiveness  and 
has  no  relation  to  the  financial  pur¬ 
poses  of  an  age  analysis  of  receivables. 
The  calculation  of  bad  debt  reserve 
requj^rements  must  be  related  to  the 
dollar  age  analysis  of  accounts.  Sea¬ 
son  forecasts  of  collection  must  be  in 
dollars  for  financial  plan  use. 

“The  whole  purpose  of  this  project 
is  to  develop  a  sound  way  of  compar¬ 
ing  collection  effectiveness  without  dis¬ 
tortion  by  variations  in  terms. 

“A  specimen  exchange  covering  10 
stores,  with  273,000  instalment  ac¬ 
counts,  showed  a  median  delinquency 
ratio  of  3.95  per  cent  for  all  accounts 
with  three  or  more  payments  missed 
(fourth  payment  due  or  beyond).  A 
tentative  decision  has  been  made  to 
schedule  this  comparison  quarterly,  in 
January,  April,  July  and  October.” 

Delinquency  Prevention.  How  to  edu¬ 
cate  customers  to  pay  promptly  was 
discussed  by  Charles  Bovaird,  credit 
manager  of  The  Rollman  Sons  Co. 
The  first  step,  he  said,  is  selection  of 
the  proper  account  for  the  customer, 
with  clear  explanation  of  the  terms. 

The  next  is  a  well-planned  and  per¬ 
sistent  dunning  schedule.  For  this 
purfK)se  he  recommended  that  a  col¬ 
lection  schedule  chart  be  prepared, 
and  he  cautioned  the  credit  managers 
not  to  interfere  with  collection  work 
{Continued  on  page  65) 
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By  R.  M.  Bozeman,  Credit  Manager,  The  White  House  t  e 
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MECHANIZED  credit  depart¬ 
ment  installation  has  been  in 
successful  use  at  The  White  House, 
El  Paso,  for  the  past  year.  It  is  an 
IBM  installation,  using  the  following 
equipment:  the  026  card  punch;  the 
602 A  calculator;  the  514  reproduc¬ 
ing  punch;  the  077  collator;  the  082 
sorter  and  402  accounting  machine. 
Mr.  Bozeman  described  the  system 
at  the  C.M.D.  Conference. 

All  records  are  on  IBM  cards. 

Credit  applications,  history  cards, 
sales  tickets,  and  payment  cards  are 
maintained  alphabetically  in  one  mas¬ 
ter  file.  Although  we  have  four  types 
of  accounts  available,  all  records  are 
filed  together.  The  documents  in  this 
master  file,  like  any  other  records,  are 
of  interest  primarily  for  what  has  been 
written  or  printed  on  them.  Special 
information,  however,  is  puncHsd  Hn 
the  cards  themselves  to  enable  the 
machines  to  read  the  cards.  As  such 
machinery  distinguishes  between  dif¬ 
ferent  accounts  by  different  code  num¬ 
bers,  the  customer’s  code  number  must 
be  punched  in  the  records  of  all  trans¬ 
actions  prior  to  billing.  Our  system 
does  not  require  any  hand  coding 
other  than  the  original  assignment  of 
a  number  to  an  account  w'hen  it  is 
opened.  We  use  a  seven  digit  number 
which  is  in  the  same  sequence  as  the 
accounts  would  fall  alphabetically. 
Increments  of  20  were  used  in  our 
original  change-over:  and  on  this  basis, 
as  many  as  450,000  accounts  could  lie 
coded. 

Sales  Audit  and  Sorting.  Let  us  follow 
a  sales  ticket  through  our  entire  sys¬ 
tem.  After  a  sale  is  written  on  our 
sales  floor,  the  ticket,  which  is  pre¬ 
punched  with  a  salesbook  and  ticket 
number,  is  punched  with  the  custom¬ 
er’s  code  number  and  sales  informa¬ 
tion  including  item,  amount,  taxes. 


discount,  if  any,  date,  department,  I 
clerk,  and  cashier  number.  Each  of  I 
our  key-punch  operators  can  punch  [ 
3000  sales  tickets  daily  along  with  a  t 
corresponding  number  of  payments.  1 

The  tickets  are  then  tabulated  to  | 
obtain  sales  audit  records.  Statistics 
are  obtained  as  to  amount  of  sales  by  ji 
department  and  clerk.  A  mechanical  j 
search  is  made  for  any  tickets  that  may  | 
be  missing.  These  are  later  duplicated  j 
from  a  tissue  copy  kept  wdth  each  sales  ' 
book. 

The  tickets  are  then  sorted  alpha-  j 
betically  by  the  first  four  letters  in  the 
last  name  of  each  customer.  This  is  t 
done  by  our  electronic  sorter  at  the 
rate  of  4500  tickets  per  hour.  Establish-  I’ 
ing  cycle  controls  for  these  4500  tickets  [ 
only  requires  30  minutes  of  machine  h 
tabulation  time.  As  all  punches  have  l| 
been  verified,  any  such  statistic  is  100  f 
per  cent  accurate.  Our  entire  sales  J 
audit  procedures  with  all  of  their  sales  | 
reports  as  well  as  alphabetic  sorting  of 
all  media  and  establishment  of  cycle  I 
controls  is  finished  within  eight  wwk- 
ing  hours  of  the  close  of  each  business  j 
day.  j 

Filing  and  Coding.  Next  follows  the  ^ 
only  manual  task  in  our  procedure 
that  cannot  be  verified  by  machines,  i 
The  sorted  sales  tickets  as  well  as  pay-  j 
ments  are  stuffed  in  our  master  file  ! 
behind  the  history  card  of  each  ciis-  j 
tomer.  As  the  history  card  reflects  * 
previous  balances,  we  have  an  immedi¬ 
ate  answer  to  the  customer’s  question  | 
of  “How  much  do  I  owe?”  i 

Throughout  the  cycle  month,  these  j 
sales  tickets  are  added  to  our  master  i 
file.  If  we  should  desire  to  trial  bal-  ‘ 
ance  at  any  time,  all  cards— history  | 
records,  applications,  sales  charges.  | 
credits  and  payments— are  mechanical¬ 
ly  tabulated.  This  is  accomplished  at 
the  rate  of  9000  pfer  hour. 

If  payments  are' received  w’ith  bill  ^ 
heads  which  have  the  code  number  j 
of  the  account,  payment  cards  are  j 
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punched  directly  by  our  key-punch 
operators.  Otherwise  a  payment  card 
is  written  by  our  cashiers. 

After  a  cycle  has  closed  our  files  are 
fed  into  a  reproducing  summary 
punch  machine.  This  mechanical 
worker  can  read  the  code  number  of 
each  history  card  and  punch  it  in  each 
detail  card  that  follows  until  a  new 
history  card  appears.  It  repeats  the 
same  process  continuously  at  the  rate 
of  100  cards  per  minute.  If  a  mistake 
has  been  made  and  either  a  double 
punched  card  or  blank  column  history 
card  should  appear,  the  machine  will 
lecognize  the  error  and  stop  to  call 
human  attention  to  the  mistake. 

After  this  mechanical  coding,  all 
master  cards  are  stripped  from  the 
deck  of  detail  cards  and  a  collator 
operation  takes  place  to  merge  the  de¬ 
tail  cards.  Name  and  address  cards  are 
checked  by  the  collator  and  all  detail 
cards  that  match  are  merged  together. 
Thus,  types  of  accounts  are  separated, 
and  billing  is  ready  to  commence. 

Billing.  Statements  are  in  a  continu¬ 
ous  form  like  a  perforated  and  pre¬ 
printed  adding  machine  tape.  They 
are  addressed  by  the  402  accounting 
machine.  No  statements  are  wasted 
by  addressing  totally  inactive  accounts. 
As  the  sales  tickets  themselves  actuate 
the  printing  and  computation  of  the 
statements,  there  can  be  no  error,  pro¬ 
vided  the  tickets  are  punched  cor¬ 
rectly. 

Verification  of  the  punching  of  these 
tickets  takes  place  in  one  of  the  first 
steps;  therefore,  we  can  assume  com¬ 
plete  accuracy.  Just  to  be  sure,  we 
tabulate  all  detail  entries  and  com¬ 
pare  this  with  the  total  of  the  sum¬ 
marized  entries  that  are  prepared 
simultaneously  with  billing. 

After  bills  are  prepared,  they  are 
microfilmed  along  with  the  sales  tick¬ 
ets  and  mailed.  To  assist  the  bill  stuf- 
fers,  blank  cards  are  merged  between 
the  customers’  tickets  by  machine. 
Stuffers  then  need  only  to  match  with 
each  bill  all  tickets  between  these 
blank  cards. 

The  White  House  adopted  a  flexi¬ 
ble  limit  revolving  account  prior  to 
conversion  to  punched  card  account¬ 
ing.  Since  this  change  in  bookkeeping 
procedures,  we  have  been  able  to  use 
this  account  as  our  normal  charge  ac¬ 


count.  Service  charges  are  computed 
mechanically  on  the  previous  month’s 
balance  less  payments  and  returns. 
Therefore,  if  our  customers  pay  their 
bills  each  month,  there  is  no  service 
charge.  If  they  elect  to  take  extra 
time,  the  service  charge  is  automatic. 
Any  percentage  figure  for  service 
charge  may  be  used  as  it  makes  no 
difference  to  the  602A  calculator.  The 
402  account  machine  that  prints  the 
statements  indicates  to  each  customer 
the  amount  that  is  due  during  the 
month.  This  is  the  total  of  his  current 
payment  based  on  his  entire  balance, 
plus  any  arrears  and  less  any  partial 
payments  that  may  have  been  made. 

Analysis  and  Collections.  After  bill¬ 
ing  is  complete,  a  list  is  made  of  our 
active  accounts  on  a  triplicate  form. 
This  is  an  aged  list  prepared  at  the 
rate  of  1500  accounts  per  hour.  One 
copy  is  sent  to  our  credit  bureau  im¬ 
mediately  so  that  past-due  balances 
become  a  part  of  the  credit  fifes.  An¬ 
other  copy  is  reviewed  wdthin  a  week. 
If  an  account  should  require  a  mild 
reminder,  this  is  available  by  tearing 
the  perforated  form  from  the  complete 
list.  The  third  copy  is  used  as  a  col¬ 
lection  follow-up  within  another  week. 

The  wording  of  the  reminder  adapts 
it  to  any  kind  of  account.  Aging  of 
arrears  (if  any)  appears  on  all  ac¬ 
counts.  However,  this  portion  of  the 
reminder  notice  is  sent  only  to  30-day 
accounts.  Otherwise,  the  side  of  the 


form  bearing  this  message  is  torn  froiii 
the  reminder. 

History  cards  are  posted  by  machine 
immediately  after  billing.  At  this 
time,  inactive  histories  are  selected  by 
machine.  Our  follow-up  system  initi¬ 
ates  the  mailing  of  solicitation  on  the 
third  month  of  inactivity. 

Detailed  statistics  are  available  at 
the  end  of  each  billing.  These  sta¬ 
tistics  can  reflect  any  category.  For 
example:  age,  amount  of  purchases, 
payments,  returns,  and  outstandings 
by  type  of  account  are  all  tabulated 
simultaneously  from  the  summary 
punched  cards  prepared  automatically 
at  the  time  of  billing. 

Change-Over  Headaches.  The  re¬ 
wards  of  a  mechanized  operation  are 
high,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to 
exploit  them  to  best  advantage.  Close 
control,  easy  follow'-up,  and  effective 
promotion  facilities  are  all  ours— at  a 
saving  over  previous  costs. 

We  could  hardly  advise  anyone  to 
copy  our  procedures  without  making 
ex'-eptions.  Every  credit  man  or 
woman  who  has  exprerienced  a  major 
change  in  procedure  is  aware  of  the 
dangers  and  difficulties  during  con¬ 
version.  Frankly,  our  section  was  in 
utter  chaos  for  over  three  months. 
From  our  experience,  we  cannot  state 
strongly  enough  that  success  hinges 
upon  complete  cooperation  from  top 
management,  control  sections,  and  act¬ 
ual  personnel  concerned. 


R-  H.  Bulte  Heads  CM.D. 


R.  H.  Bulte  of  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller, 
St.  Louis,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division  at  the 
April  C.M.D.  Conference. 

The  other  officers  elected  were:  R.  M. 
Grinager,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit, 
first  vice  chairman;  Charles  F.  Nau- 
mann,  Lansburgh's,  Washington,  D.  C., 
second  vice  chairman;  Carroll  D.  Whis- 
ler,  Mabley  &  Carew,  Cincinnati,  third 
vice  chairman,  and  Dean  Ashby,  The 
Fair,  Fort  Worth,  secretary-treasurer. 

New  directors,  elected  for  a  three- 
year  term,  are;  Bernice  Sharpies, 
Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita;  Lawrence  Win- 
throp,  Meier  &  Frank,  Portland,  Ore¬ 
gon,  and  Guenter  Borg,  Gimbel  Broth¬ 


ers,  Philadelphia.  Re-elected  for  addi¬ 
tional  three-year  terms  were:  R.  Leo 
Frye,  John  A.  Brown  Co.,  Oklahoma 
City;  R.  M.  Grinager,  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Detroit;  Ray  Johnson,  Boston  Store, 
Fort  Dodge,  Iowa;  Wayne  C.  Stokes, 
Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  Chicago;  Bessie 
Tearno,  The  Wallace  Co.,  Schenec¬ 
tady,  N.  y.,  and  Carroll  D.  Whisler, 
Mabley  &  Carew  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Vern 
Svendson,  The  Leon  Godchaux  Cloth¬ 
ing  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  was  elect¬ 
ed  for  a  two-year  term  to  fill  a  vacancy. 

John  T.  Rose,  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co., 
Detroit,  retiring  chairman  of  the  board, 
was  named  to  serve  on  the  advisory 
council  of  past  chairmen. 
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WRAPPING  SUPPLIES  STUDY* 

Recommended  Standards 
for  Flat  Paper  Bags 


NRDGA  Wrapping  Supply 

Manual  was  published  by  the 
Store  Management  Group  last 
month.  The  most  complete  guide 
ever  produced  on  this  subject,  it 
provides  the  means  by  which  stores 
can  achieve  very  sizable  reductions 
in  their  supply  costs.  By  adopting 
the  recommended  standards  and 
following  the  advice  given  here  on 
use  of  supplies,  the  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Group  estimates  that  stores 
can  cut  down  their  present  wrap¬ 
ping  supply  costs  by  15  per  cent. 
This  would  produce,  industry-wide, 
a  cost  reduction  of  more  than  $10 
million— equalling  the  net  gain  on 
a  sales  increase  of  $400  million. 

We  publish  here  one  chapter 
from  the  ManuaTs  21 -page  section 
on  paper  bags.  In  other  chapters, 
equally  detailed  treatment  is  given 
to  square  bags,  satchel  bottom 
bags,  shopping  bags,  garment  bags 
and  grocery  bags.  There  are  model 
specification  sheets  for  use  in  order¬ 
ing  bags,  and  charts  that  show  what 
bag  types  and  sizes  stores  use  for 
more  than  300  items,  from  albums 
to  yarns.  Other  sections  give  recom¬ 
mended  standards  and  the  same 
kind  of  detailed  information  on 
buying  and  usage  for  set-up  boxes, 
folding  boxes,  folding  gift  boxes, 
corrugated  boxes,  corrugated  rolls, 
kraft  paper,  tissue  and  twine. 
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The  notion  and  millinery,  or  flat 
bag,  is  the  bag  most  commonly  used 
by  stores  of  all  typ)es.  The  turn-up  is 
usually  on  the  surface  which  has  the 
longer  lip,  and  as  a  rule,  there  is  a 
center  seam  on  this  same  surface,  al¬ 
though  these  bags  also  are  sometimes 
glued  together  at  the  side.  Length 
measurement  runs  from  the  bottom 
edge  to  the  lower  lip  at  the  top. 

Serrated  Bags  are  so  cut  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  manufacture  that  the  cut-out  in 
the  bottom  of  one  bag  forms  the  lip 
for  the  top  of  the  following  bag.  The 
serrated  edges  are  necessitated  by  the 
method  used  in  cutting  for  mass  pro¬ 
duction. 

The  full-serrated  is  the  least  expen¬ 
sive  type  of  bag.  Its  chief  disadvan¬ 
tage  is  that  its  small  semi-circular  flap 
makes  it  necessary  to  fold  over  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  bag  for  closure,  limiting 
the  amount  of  bag  space  available  for 
merchandise. 

The  semi-serrated  (or  square  flap) 
bag  is  made  by  the  same  general  pro¬ 
cess  as  full-serrated,  but  has  a  square 
flap  which  can  be  sealed  without  fold¬ 
ing  over  the  body  of  the  envelope,  thus 
overcoming  the  disadvantage  of  the 
full-serrated. 

The  Die-Cut  Bag  is  actually  cut  out 
with  a  die.  This  is  a  slower  oper¬ 
ation  than  the  serrated  process  and  in¬ 
volves  a  certain  waste  of  paper,  there¬ 
by  increasing  its  cost  over  the  serrated. 
This  type  of  bag  is  preferred  by  some 
stores  because  of  its  “quality”  appear¬ 
ance,  and  because  the  flap  is  large 
enough  to  jjermit  taping  without  fold¬ 
ing  over  the  body  of  the  bag. 

Handled  Bags  have  a  slot  or  handle 
by  w’hich  they  may  be  carried.  Handled 
bags  in  most  cases  are  die-cut  because 
of  their  construction.  There  is,  how¬ 


ever,  recent  machinery  which  peimiti 
a  handled  bag  to  be  made  on  the  high¬ 
speed,  more  conventional  bag-making 
equipment.  Some  stores  consider  that 
the  prestige  value  of  such  bags  war¬ 
rants  their  use  in  certain  departments 
to  create  atmosphere  even  at  increased 
cost.  It  is  also  argued  that  the  handle 
feature  appeals  to  customers  and  en¬ 
courages  them  to  take  their  packages, 
thus  saving  wrapping  and  delivery 
expense. 

The  use  of  such  a  bag  is  a  matter  of 
individual  store  choice,  and  no  at¬ 
tempt  has  been  made  here  to  cover 
store  practice  in  regard  to  handled 
bags. 

Recommended  Sizes.  While  220  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes  of  flat  bags  were  reported 
in  the  survey,  the  degree  of  standard¬ 
ization  which  has  taken  place  in  the 
bag  field  since  the  1940  standards  were 
established  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  84  jier  cent  of  total  consumption 
was  concentrated  on  the  standard  sizes. 
Even  more  indicative  of  the  high  de¬ 
gree  of  standardization  existing  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Ijags  is  the  fact  that  seven  sizes 
alone  accounted  for  73  per  cent  of 
total  consumption,  while  1 1  sizes  took 
in  81  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of 
flat  bags  used  by  these  stores. 

With  such  tremendous  concentra¬ 
tion  of  usage,  the  task  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  in  selecting  the  new  standards  was 
greatly  simplified.  The  20  sizes  of  flat 
bags  in  the'  previous  standards  have 
been  retluced  to  the  13  sizes  shown,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  general  merchandise 
uses,  in  the  accompanying  table.  The 
sizes  are  given  in  inches,  arranged  in 
ascending  order  by  width  and  length. 

The  sizes  have  been  selected  primar¬ 
ily  on  the  basis^  of  volume  consump 
tion  and  merchandise  use.  Ten  of  the 
13  arc  identical  with  those  in  the  1940 
standards,  and  the  others  have  been 
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changed  only  slightly. 

Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
6^  width  dimension  on  bag  nos.  3,  4, 

5  and  6.  Stores  are  urged  to  adhere  to 
the  dimensions  given,  since  they  will 
result  in  manufacturing  economies 
which  should  benefit  both  stores  and 
producers. 

The  Committee  emphasizes  that 
orders  for  sizes  deviating  from  those 
recommended  in  the  standards  will  in 
all  probability  currently  be  priced  by 
manufacturers  on  the  basis  of  quan¬ 
tity  per  size— or,  in  other  words,  will  be 
regarded  as  special  sizes,  requiring  a 
special  run. 

The  two  square-dimensioned  bags 
(111,4  X  1 1 1/^  and  13i/^  x  13i/4)  included 
in  the  former  standards  have  been 
dropped  from  the  present  ones  for  two 
reasons:  lack  of  any  substantial  use, 
and  the  fact  that  these  bags  are  always 
considered  non-standard  by  manufac¬ 
turers  and  are  consequently  more  ex¬ 
pensive  to  purchase.  The  Committee 
recommends  that  stores  formerly  using 
these  sizes  substitute  for  them  a  10  x 
13  or  a  12  X  15. 

Other  sizes  dropped  from  the  new 
standards  for  lack  of  use  include: 
21/4  X  10;  3x5;  6i/4  x  20;  8i^  x  20; 
81/2  X  25;  and  the  tapered  umbrella 
bags,  28  X  5.x  3  and  38  x  6  x  3.  Con¬ 
sumption  figures  are  so  small  on  these 
sizes  that  there  no  longer  seems  to  be 
any  real  need  for  bags  of  these  di¬ 
mensions. 

One  further  suggestion  is  that  stores 
which  make  use  of  a  21  x  24  flat  bag 
for  items  other  than  millinery  would 
do  well  to  consider  substituting  for  the 
flat  bag  a  17  x  4  x  24  square  (or  side- 
tuck)  bag  as  having  far  greater  flexi¬ 
bility  in  taking  bulky  items. 

Recommended  Specifications.  While 
simplification  and  standardization  of 
sizes  is  important,  the  use  of  complete 
sjjecifications  in  purchasing  supplies 
is  equally  essential.  Only  by  the  use  of 
adequate  specifications  in  connection 
with  the  standard  sizes  can  the  maxi¬ 
mum  benefits  be  secured  by  both  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  from  this 
program  of  standardization.  The  in¬ 
clusion  of  such  specifications  is  a  pro¬ 
tection  for  the  store,  since  it  estab¬ 
lishes  definite  standards  of  material 
and  construction,  and  is  equally  ad¬ 
vantageous  for  the  manufacturer,  who 
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can  be  sure  that  his  quotations  are  on 
a  fair  competitive  basis  with  those  of 
other  bidders. 

Essential  specifications  in  ordering 
bags  are:  size,  type  of  bag,  quantity, 
base  stock  (color  and  composition), 
basis  weight,  grade  (finish  and  mark¬ 
ing),  printing  information,  minimum 
bursting  and  tear  specifications,  and  of 
course  price  per  M,  delivery,  shipping 
and  cash  discount  terms. 

Some  of  these  specifications  are  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  store  choice.  The 
store  will  make  its  own  selection  from 
the  standard  sizes,  and  decide  on  type 


of  bag,  printing  instructions,  finish 
and  color,  quantity,  delivery  terms  and 
dates.  The  store  and  the  manufactur¬ 
er  jointly  will  agree  on  price,  shipping 
and  discount  terms. 

The  remaining  specifications— basis 
weight,  base  stock  (pulp  content  and 
composition  of  paj>er),  and  test  speci¬ 
fications— are  ones  which  the  Commit¬ 
tee  considers  it  desirable  to  standard¬ 
ize.  Standardization  of  these  specifica¬ 
tions  in  no  way  affects  the  individual 
appearance  of  the  bag,  which  depends 
on  store  choice  of-printing,  color,  and 
finish.  . 


1. 

4x6U 

25*  or  30 

10-14 

Notom,  lo5etrlei.  novelly  jewelry,  b«Met«,  db- 
boM^  mmHwoiw* 

2. 

5x7% 

25*  or  30 

•  -10 

Noliei%  sowllwares,  toleHee,  jewelry,  hondber- 
cMeb^  sSollonery,  kifonfe^  wear,  ribbone,  locee, 
trlwMwings,  men's  fumlsliingi,  giovea.  hoes,  art 
needMwofk  sporting  g^wwli. 

3. 

414x9% 

33*  or  30 

A 

AHMIdal  Oewete,  loea^  ribbons,  oproni^  books^ 
telelrie»  glevae,  kondkarchMs,  hoaiery,  InfonH’ 
wear,  nian'a  wear,  noNona,  neveWas.  neekwaor, 
sSollona^,  smoU  le^bsr  guwls,  toys. 

4. 

6%x14 

30 

4 

Glovei,  ties,  suspenders,  cigorattes,  gkdlaa,  hotwe 
worask  noltons,  slotlonaty,  curtain  rods,  foMtog 
im^braSoie 

5. 

4%x24 

30 

2 

Cersa%  umbrellas,  curtain  rods. 

«. 

4%x36 

30  ar35 

2 

UmbrsEos^  oddolb,  orlisii^  easels,  curtain  rods, 
window  abodaa,  ooraats. 

7. 

7%x10% 

25*  or  30 

35  or  40 

4 

Aprons,  Rngarlo,  boohs,  korisry,  noNona^  man's  3 
b^  fumUiings,  cMIdran's  3  fcifanli^  wear,  sta¬ 
tionary,  loalhar  goods,  telatrlas,  neckwear,  toys, 
linens,  poNstMl  ptorting  goods. 

S. 

8%x11 

25*  or  30 

35  or  40 

4 

Books,  notions,  swaotsrs^  men's  3  boys'  fcmisliings. 
handbags^  hosiary,  cMMran's  3  bifont^  wear, 
linans,  naadiawork,  yam,  towal»  napkins,  leys, 
llngeiie,  yard  goo^  sporting  goods. 

♦. 

TOxISP 

30 

35  or  40 

2 

Artificial  (lowers,  aprons,  brotsisras,  books^  man's 
and  boy^  furnishing  curtains  3  sMtarlah,  drugs, 
sisetrieal  tuppBas,  handbags,  hardware  3  tooh, 
infonti^  sraor  3  accessorial^  llnant,  norionn,  naasla- 
woib,  stationary,  ahlt%  boys'  3  girls'  shoas,  shaols 
3  pMow  caaaa^  blouaao. 

ia 

12x15 

30 

35  or  40 

2  (40#!l) 

Aprons,  books,  boyi^  himidiings,  curtains  and 
MOlinaii^  9MMip  nonoDoga,  narawarv  • 
infonl^  wMf  A  ocoMMfteiiy  brinlAInviv 

■MnS  pofOMCN^  MVMiSflp  woHoiWp 

loda^  dhom,  rfnH  &  pMow  eatm,  iey%  loto 

taWthiy  vndwWVQV#  dNMMs 

IT. 

15x13 

30 

35  or  40 

1 

MMbwy#  bloiMi^  twMiwtp  worfi  dfMMiw 

wsQTp  Airti^  tnMiip  lioiiMwsnMip 

-  -  -  oMsI^mta 

^00Q%  CUfWBHip  pmsajp  HWly 

mmM  pAowi^  liCHidboQKp  A  pofCH 

■Mib  fiBiloMfyp  vnAocMis 

17x21 

30  or35 

1 

MMinaryp  mmf%  A  boy^  waor*  robai^  dwyrtWg 
curtobMir  IbMMfp  tQWdijt  hoyMWWe 

13. 

21x24P 
on  17x4x24 

30  or35 

1  CU*t300) 

MAhwry,  nhm,  ianp  ikoAm,  airtolnig  d?«ptriMi 

■ASe  WBGHTSi  CQMiMilwl  on  500  rfiooto,  24”  x  35*.  PUP  COHTENr  AND  COMPOSmON:  100%  Mphota  (Kian). 

MINIMUM  BURSTMO  SIRENGTHi  70%  of  b(Hb  wa^.  MIMMUM  TEA*  TESTi  150%  of -boBi  wolgi*  MoeWno  IJfcodlon. 

All  loili  lo  bo  modo  In  occotdanco  wllb  ibo  itaMiardb  of  ibo  Toehnioal  A»odollon  of  Ibo  Popot  and  Mp  ImbMOty. 

1:  Or  bags  used  for  takes  for  small  heavy  items,  such  as  cosmetics,  harc’ware  and  certain  notions. 

2:  When  folded  on  line  4"  from  the  top,  qualifies  for  smallest  unit  ("A")  of  consolidated  delivery  carrier. 

3:  17  X  4  X  24  square  (side.tuck)  bag  in  same  basis  weights  suggested  as  preferable. 

4:  While  a  25-pound  basis  weight  would  be  odequate  for  some  of  the  smaller  bags,  it  is  not  readily 
obtainable  for  bag  purposes.  Where  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it,  there  may  be  a  price  advantage, 
and  for  that  reason  it  has  been  retained  in  these  standards.  It  is  also  true,  however,  that  the 
25-pound  paper  is  considered  sub-standard  for  most  department  store  use.  Stores  which  are 
ordering  and  obtaining  such  a  basis  weight  for  bags  are  advised  to  have  the  paper  carefully  tested. 
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Report  from  Washington 


By  John  Hazen, 

Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs, 
NRDGA 


June  4th,  1957 

The  Budget.  The  drive  for  heavy  cuts  in  the  Administration 
budget  is  meeting  with  mixed  results.  Unfortunately,  too 
many  people  were  convinced  early  in  the  speechmaking 
fjeriod  last  month  that  Congress  would  be  successful  in 
making  some  major  reductions.  The  situation  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  is  not  quite  so  encouraging.  While  it  is  true  that 
cuts  will  be  made  in  foreign  aid  and  in  other  areas,  it  seems 
obvious  that  tax  cuts  are  not  possible  unless  they  are  post¬ 
dated  and  the  international  picture  does  not  worsen.  Sen¬ 
ator  Byrd  keeps  reminding  businessmen  that  there  is  a 
marked  difference  between  the  spending  budget  and  the 
appropriations  budget  and  then  too  that  carry-over  approv¬ 
als  from  previous  years  can  send  spending  to  a  point  almost 
equal  to  the  present  $70  billion-plus,  now  under  fire.  In 
other  words,  the  President  could  authorize  the  expenditure 
of  upwards  of  $140  billion  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  according 
to  Senator  Byrd. 


probable  that  the  Senate  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  Conv 
mittee  will  approve  legislation  in  this  area  in  this  session. 
Feuding  among  members  of  the  Committee  can  be  dis¬ 
counted  in  the  knowledge  that  the  majority  of  the  memben 
of  the  Committee  favor  wage-hour  legislation.  On  the 
House  side  there  appears  to  be  a  desire  to  move  slowly, 
although  this  situation  could  change  overnight. 

Retailing’s  greatest  threat  comes  from  efforts  to  restrict 
the  coverage  of  any  minimum-w^age  legislation  to  a  narrow 
field,  perhaps  covering  only  retailing.  If  this  type  of  think¬ 
ing  is  translated  into  legislation,  retailers  would  lose  most 
of  the  help  that  would  have  been  theirs  if  a  broad-coverage 
bill  had  been  proposed. 

PX  Hearings.  NRDGA  is  waiting  for  a  report  from  the 
Philbin  Subcommittee  of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com¬ 
mittee  relative  to  the  recent  PX  hearings.  At  the  moment, 
Representative  Philbin  (t)-Mass.)  and  other  members  of 
his  Subcommittee  are  studying  the  transcript  of  the  recent 
hearings  that  revealed  a  sharp  conflict  between  some  retail 
groups  and  the  military.  In  any  event,  NRDGA,  which  took 
a  position  of  opposition  to  the  military  proposal  for  a 
broadening  of  PX  merchandise  lines,  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  go  into  the  subject  again  if  the  committee  reports 
in  favor  of  the  military  position.  Although  it  has  been 
denied,  it  now  appears  that  credit  selling  in  military  stores 
is  going  to  be  given  pilot  tests  at  two  major  bases  in  the 
country. 


Labor  Hearings.  In  the  labor  field  there  appears  to  be  no 
lack  of  hearings  and  investigations.  The  publicity  given 
the  Senate  Rackets  Committee  proceedings  has  inspired 
union  leaders  and  those  members  of  Congress  sponsored  by 
the  unions  to  increase  the  tempo  of  their  activities.  They 
fear  the  possibility  of  strong  corrective  legislation.  Many 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  both  the  Senate  and  House 
to  tighten  labor  laws  that  tend  to  permit  labor  monopolies 
and  the  careless  use  of  labor  funds. 

Legislation  dealing  with  welfare  funds,  p)ermitting  the 
states  to  enter  the  area  of  labor  matters  where  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  does  not  have  jurisdiction  or  does 
not  wish  to  assume  jurisdiction,  is  presently  under  study. 

Minimum-Wage.  The  situation  surrounding  the  wage-hour 
picture  is  confusing  and  the  outlook  uncertain.  It  is  highly 


Optometry  in  D.  C.  For  several  years  legislation  has  been 
introduced  that  would  place  restrictions  upon  the  practice 
of  optometrists  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  NRDGA  has 
opposed  this  legislation  in  the  past  because,  as  drafted,  these 
bills  would  have  prohibited  the  functioning  of  optometry 
departments  in  retail  stores;  and  then  too,  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  laws  are  often  used  as  a  model  for  the  several  states. 
This  year  the  Association  is  supporting  a  bill  introduced  by 
Representative  Thomas  G.  Abernethy  (D-Miss.),  which  takes 
a  positive  approach  to  the  problem,  but  would  not  grant 
broad  authority  to  a  board  to  deal  with  such  matters  as 
advertising,  pricing,  employee  relations,  and  other  subjects. 
The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  House  District  of  Columbia 
Committee  and  is  now  awaiting  consideration  by  that  Com¬ 
mittee. 
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Windows  on  Color  Theme 

Here  are  two  windows  on  the  theme  that  girdles  and  bras  should  match  and  should,  moreover,  be  in  fashion-right  colors.  Halle’s 
window  (right)  shows  bras  and  girdles  from  Lily  of  France,  in  the  Blue  Mist  color  exclusive  with  the  store.  The  window  at 
Macy’s  Jamaica  (left),  features  a  different  color  on  each  of  the  four  figures.  Bras  are  from  Hollywood-Maxwell  and  girdles  from 
Youthcraft,  who  matched  up  their  lines.  In  front  of  each  figure,  a  huge  swatch  card  shows  the  ready-to-wear  color  family  with 
which  the  particular  foundation  color  coordinates.  Center  swatches  on  each  card  show  the  satin  and  lace  of  the  foundation  garments. 


THE 

CORSET 

DEPARTMENT 


— bigger  buying  problems, 
bigger  sales  opportunities 


The  trade-up,  the  multiple  sale,  the 
impulse  sale— all  these  interesting 
avenues  to  profit  are  wide  open  to  the 
corset  department  these  days,  and  the 
alert  buyer  sees  before  her  the  prosp>ect 
of  increasing  her  volume  substantially 
yet  at  her  full  markup.  And,  corset 
markups  being  what  they  are,  manage¬ 
ment  can  readily  see  the  value  of  help¬ 
ing  the  buyer  work  out  whatever  prob¬ 
lems  lie  between  her  department  and 
the  successful  realization  of  its  volume 
and  profit  opportunities. 

Key  to  the  picture  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  genuine  fashion  interest  in 
corset  merchandise,  quite  apart  from 
the  functional  value  of  the  garments. 
Until  quite  recently,  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  rested  their  case  on  their  ability 
to  help  the  customer  bring  her  figure 
into  line  with  the  silhouette  featured 
in  ready-to-wear.  Some  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  achieved  its  ends  through  the 
use  of  materials  and  designs  so  dainty 
as  to  have  eye  appeal  of  its  own. 
But  eye  appeal  and  functional  virtues 
alone  were  not  enough  to  provide  a 
strong  fashion  push  unless  a  dramatic 
change  in  the  ready-to-wear  silhouette 
came  along. 

Today,  after  many  seasons  of  giving 
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wnaf  every  woman's  waited  for! 
the  nows  that  means  money  for  you! 


'’y'Wcimers 

the  one  strapless  bra  that  always  stays  upl 


Biggest  news  in  foundations  since  the  birth  of  the  Merry  Widow®! 
It’s  here  at  last— from  Warner’s®,  of  course! 

more  customers  for  you  . . .  For  the  first  time,  women  will 
be  really  satisfied  with  their  strapless  bra  .  .  ,  will  tell  their 
friends  the  good  news  about  Good  News! 
more  profits  for  you  .  .  .  Because  it’s  wanted,  needed  and 
new.  Good  News  means  sure-fire  volume— at  a  high  markon. 
beautifully  packaged,  too  .  .  .  For  easier  selling 'and 
quicker  turnover,  simpler  stock-keeping. 

Right  now’s  the  time  to  place  your  order  .  .  .  plan  promotions, 
tie-ins.  Be  the  first  store  in  your  town  to  meet  the  demand  for 
Good  News— backed  by  wonderful  Warner  national  advertising. 


The  secret’s  the  new  and 
*  fabulous  latex  back  that 
can’t  twist  or  turn,  so  you  can’t 
be  anything  but  beautifully  com¬ 
fortable.  Choice  of  two  styles ; 
front  zipper  closing  or  hook- 
and-eye  front  closing.  Both  in 
embroidered  white  cotton ;  cot¬ 
ton-lined  latex  back  .  .  .  $6.50. 
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Ads  With  Stories  Behind  Them 


Four  imeresting  approaches  to  adtled  volume  anti  profit  are 
illustrated  in  these  ads.  In  the  Broadway’s  ad,  the  wardrobe 
theme  is  promoted,  featuring  three  garments  from  the  Bien 
Jolie  line  selected  for  pre-Easter  promotion  by  stores  in  the 
i.os  .Angeles  area  and  then  featured  in  IcKal  newspaper 
advertising  by  the  manufacturer.  The  May  Ckmipany’s  ad 
relates  a  swim  bra  and  sports  brief  to  bathing  suits  in  a  page 
shared  by  corset  and  sport  accessories  departments.  Bullock’s 
Downtown  features  color  matched  bras  and  girdles— the 
V-Ette  bras  from  Hollywood-Maxwell  being  exactly  matched 
by  the  girdles  from  Vassarette  as  a  result  of  cooperation 
between  the  resources.  Halle  Bros,  features  a  new  color, 
exclusive  with  the  store,  from  Lily  of  France.  Although  a 
mail  order  coupon  is  provided,  final  line  of  selling  copy  says: 
“To  be  sure  .  .  ,  be  fitted  at  Halle’s.’’ 


itsell  over  almost  entirely  to  white,  the 
corset  industry  is  discovering  what 
color  can  do  for  sales  and  profits.  In 
all  but  the  most  comervative  lines, 
there  is  tremendous  enthusiasm  for 
color  as  an  expression  of  fashion  in 
foundation  garments.  And  among  the 
departments  that  have  been  quickest 
to  learn  how  to  harness  the  apfjeal  that 
color  has  for  women,  there  have  been 
impressive  success  stories. 


Customers  Respond  Eagerly.  In  a  pop¬ 
ular-price  store  with  plenty  of  traffic, 
the  buyer  displays  color,  and  color 
only,  in  her  department.  Customers 
find  the  displays  arresting,  and  stop 
on  impulse  to  buy— contradicting  the 
long-held  belief  that  foundations  are 
planned  rather  than  impulse  pur¬ 
chases. 

In  a  high-style  store,  the  mink-coat¬ 
ed  customer  asked  if  a  foundation  gar¬ 
ment  came  in  other  colors.  The  sales¬ 
person  brought  all  five  colors  into  the 
fitting  room— and  the  customer  bought 
five  instead  of  one.  In  another  such 
store,  the  customer,  a  fabulous  inter¬ 
national  personality,  stopped  in  for 
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her  usual  dozen  of  a  favorite  founda¬ 
tion  garment.  The  fitter  told  her  that 
it  was  now  available  in  colors  and  sug- 
gestetl  a  dozen  assorted.  The  customer 
took  instead  a  dozen  of  each  color. 

In  a  store  catering  to  people  of  much 
more  modest  yet  still  adetpiate  in¬ 
come,  the  buyer  instructed  sales|)eople 
to  use  nothing  but  colors  in  the  fitting 
room,  counting  on  ctistomers  to  ask 
for  white  if  they  wanted  it.  Instead  of 
buying  one  garment  at  a  time,  now 
customers  in  this  department  usually 
walk  out  with  two  of  a  style,  at  least 
one  of  which  is  other  than  white. 

In  a  specialty  shop,  the  lingerie  and 
corset  buyers  reviewed  one  another’s 
stocks,  selected  go-together  colors,  anil 
worked  out  a  simple  methoil  of  dis¬ 
playing  them  in  both  departments. 
Using  paired  hangers,  each  depart¬ 
ment  showed  a  slip  and  a  bra  to  il¬ 
lustrate  recommended  color  combi¬ 
nations— and  each  department  saw 
prompt  response  from  its  customers. 

Most  of  the  stories  one  hears  about 
color  in  the  corset  department  under¬ 
score  the  fact  that  customers  are  even 
more  ready  than  the  department  real¬ 
izes  to  yield  to  the  charms  of  pretty, 
fashion-right  shades.  Fashion-conscious 
women,  who  like  all  the  colors  they 
wear,  from  the  skin  out,  to  be  well 
put  together,  provide  enough  extra 
business  to  make  the  corset  industry’s 
work  with  color  decidedly  worth 
while. 

Manufacturers'  Color  Programs.  In 

the  past  the  industry  hesitated  to 
plunge  into  color  becattse  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  encountered  where  garments  are 
made  of  several  materials,  each  re¬ 
sponding  differently  to  dyes.  Btiyers 
also  hesitated,  and  for  good  reason. 
Colors  were  usually  one-season  affairs, 
leading  to  left-overs,  broken  sizes,  and 
markdowns.  A  few  pieces  were  needed 
for  show’,  and  that  w’as  enotigh  fo*^ 
most  buyers. 

Currently,  many  important  resources 
are  not  only  developing  sound  color 
programs,  but  they  are  also  putting 
the  necessary  tools  for  color  selling  in¬ 
to  the  buyers’  hands.  Their  lines  are 
developed  to  match,  blend,  harmonize, 
or  contrast  w’ith  im|X)rtant  ready-to- 
wear  colors,  and  to  fit  in  with  lingerie 
shades.  In  some  cases,  corset  lines  are 
matched  up  to  lingerie  lines,  both 


using  the  same  color  names,  both  fea¬ 
turing  the  same  shades,  and  both  ad¬ 
vertising  in  full  color  in  the  same 
national  magazines.  In  other  cases, 
corset  houses  may  simply  relate  their 
own  colors  to  those  in  lingerie  lines  in 
appropriate  price  brackets,  and  pro¬ 
vide  lists  to  assist  corset  and  lingerie 
buyers  in  working  out  coordinations. 
Or,  the  corset  line  will  feature  certain 
colors  and  will  give  the  buyer  stig- 
gestions  for  how’  to  relate  them  to  cur¬ 
rently  important  ready- to- w’ear  and 
lingerie  colors. 

Since  color  coordination  is  new  to 
the  typical  corset  buyer,  she  will  prob¬ 
ably  need  help  in  making  the  most  of 
this  new’  tool.  Some  manufacturers 
offer  her  color  statement  enclosures: 
others  offer  her  colored  leotards  to  slip 
on  manikins  under  a  featured  girdle 
in  order  to  echo  the  effect  of  full-color 
national  ads;  still  others  give  her 
sw’atched  charts,  showing  the  impor¬ 
tant  ready-to-wear  color  families  and 
the  related  foundation  colors.  Most 
of  them  make  the  point,  too,  that  they 
maintain  good  basic  stocks  of  colors  to 
support  the  retail  stocks. 


A  New  Buying  Problem.  Not  every  I 
l>uyer,  however,  knows  how’  to  evalu-  [ 
ate  the  color  programs  offered  her,  1 
how  to  use  the  helps  offered  along 
W’ith  them,  or  even  how  to  select  colors  ; 
for  featuring  those  that  will  tie  in  ^ 
most  attractively  with  what  the  store  is 
sponsoring  in  ready-to-wear.  To  many  ! 
of  them,  color  means  little  more  than 
color  matching:  the  whole  idea  of 
blending,  harmonizing,  or  contrasting  ^ 
a  corset  color  with  the  shades  used  in  [ 
lingerie  and  outerwear  may  be  baf-  | 
fling.  I 

At  this  [Ktint,  the  store’s  own  man¬ 
agement  can  do  much  to  help  the  hiiy-  ’ 
er  choose  and  use  her  colors  wisely,  f 
The  fashion  coordinator,  the  ready-to- 
W’ear  merchandise  manager,  the  train-  [ 
ing  department,  all  have  a  part  to  play  | 
in  seeing  that  the  corset  buyer  makes  | 
the  most  of  her  color  op|X)rttinities.  | 
She  has  to  learn  (and  then  teach  her  I 
staff)  which  colors  are  im|>ortant  in 
outerwear  and  how  to  relate  the  colors 
in  her  own  stocks  to  those  displayed  in 
other  departments.  It  may  all  be  sec¬ 
ond  nature  to,  say,  a  blouse  buyer, 
but  it’s  brand  new  to  many  of  the  cor- 
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HELPS  YOU  ^ 
GET  THE  DROP 
ON  COMPETITION  ^ 


“WELL  BOUGHT  IS  HALF  SOLD."  That's  an  old 
business  adage  .  .  .  and  oh  how  true!  The  buyer 
who  knows  what  to  buy  .  .  .  and  when  — has  really 
got  the  drop  on  competition.  And  that’s  where 
Formfit  helps  in  a  big  and  important  way. 

EXAMPLE  — Formfit  published  two  trade  forecasts 
last  season— “A  Sales  Prediction  for  Girdle  Sales” 
and  “A  Sales  Prediction  for  Brassiere  Sales.” 


HOW  ACCURATE  WERE  THEY?  They  came  within 
a  few  tenths  of  a  percent  of  the  actual  sales  figures! 
Stores  using  these  predictions  as  a  guide  in  buy¬ 
ing  have  this  to  say : 


One  of  Formfit's  "best-soll- 
•rs":  Skippios  Pontio  843  in 
Nylon  elastic  net.  Satin-elastic 
panels  front  and  bock.  (Also 
available  as  Girdle  943)  Price 
per  dozen  S,  M,  L,  $48.  Ex-L, 
$51  per  dozen.  "Confidential" 
Convertible  Bra  No.  296,  con¬ 
toured  with  thin  foam  rubber. 
Embroidered  cotton.  Sizes 
32A  to  38C.  $36.00  per  dozen. 


“SALES  HAVE  INCREASED!  By  using  your  predic¬ 
tions,  we  have  been  able  to  give  our  customers  what 
they  want  ...  at  the  time  they  ask  for  it.” 

“VERY  LimE  MARKED-DOWN  MERCHANDISE! 

By  having  an  indication  of  how  much  to  buy,  we 
have  been  able  to  buy  in  the  right  depth  . . .  avoiding 
costly  clearances.” 

"MORE  TURNOVER  I  By  knowing  — in  advance  — 
what  kind  of  merchandise  to  buy  — we  can  carry  the 
“HOT”  items.  Our  stocks  are  fresh  — and  always 
up-to-date.” 


Be  sure  you  get  your  copies  of  the  new  girdle  and 
bra  forecasts.  Ask  your  Formfit  Representative  for 
details  on  the  complete  Formfit  planning  and  mer¬ 
chandising  program.  Let  Formfit  help  you  get  the 
drop  on  competition,  today. 


THE  FORMFIT  COMPANY 
CHICAGO  •  NEW  YORK 
CANADIAN  PLANT,  TORONTO 


set  departments.  Timely  guidance 
from  above  may  help  the  buyer  under¬ 
stand  color  and  exploit  its  possibilities 
to  the  full. 

Many  Needs  Mean 
Multiple  Sales 

Exciting  as  color  is,  it  is  by  no 
means  the  only  avenue  to  volume 
and  profit  that  fashion  opens  up  to 
corset  departments.  There  is  also  that 
ever  important  business  of  tying  in 
with  ready-to-wear,  showing  women 
how  to  achieve  the  most  attractive 
effects  in  the  apparel  they  buy.  This 
has  become  more  than  just  a  matter  of 
stressing  the  all-in-one  when  the  sheath 
is  important,  or  the  waist  cincher  if 
we  go  back  to  bouffant  effects.  Nowa¬ 
days,  it  is  a  matter  of  reviewing  the 
many  and  varied  occasions  for  which 
the  woman  dresses,  and  of  showing  her 
the  wide  assortment  of  foundation  gar¬ 
ments  for  each  of  these  occasions.  The 
tie-in  with  ready-to-wear  leads  natur¬ 
ally  to  the  foundation  wardrobe 
theme. 

The  proportions  of  a  foundation 
wardrobe,  exclusive  of  the  question  of 
color,  have  grown  amazingly  in  the 
past  few  seasons— and  so  have  the  op¬ 
portunities  for  successful  promotions 
geared  to  that  theme.  Here  are  a  few 


examples  of  some  that  have  rung  the 
bell,  reported  from  several  sections  of 
the  country. 

How  They  Sell  Wardrobes.  Stressing 
foundations  for  dress-up  occasions, 
stores  in  the  Los  Angeles  area  pro¬ 
moted  the  wardrobe  idea  just  before 
Easter.  Featured  were  an  all-in-one,  a 
high-waisted  girdle,  and  a  waistline 
girdle.  All  three  were  full  markup 
staples  from  the  same  maker,  Bien 
Jolie,  who  had  previously  polled  buy¬ 
ers  in  the  area  to  choose  the  specific 
garments  for  promotion.  At  the  same 
time  that  the  stores  ran  their  promo¬ 
tions,  the  manufacturer  took  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  the  area.  Theme 
w'as  that  all  three  garments  were  need¬ 
ed  for  “fashion  variety  plus  fit  and 
comfort,”  as  one  store’s  copy  phrased 
it.  The  stores  reported  that  response 
was  excellent. 

For  wear  under  sweaters  and  tee- 
shirts,  a  bra  with  no  cup  seams  has 
clear  advantages.  A  major  Chicago 
store  promoted  such  a  bra  and  tied  it 
in  with  sweaters  through  inter-depart¬ 
ment  referral  cards.  Both  the  bra  and 
the  sweaters  came  from  the  same 
source,  Jantzen,  and  the  referral  cards 
therefore  took  the  form  of  a  “chance” 
on  winning  a  bra  or  a  sweater  from 
that  maker.  Customers  in  the  corset 


Piece  Goods,  Patterns,  Foundations 

Unusual  combination:  piece  goods,  Butterick  patterns,  and  Form- 
fit  foundations.  Macy’s  New  York  set  up  this  display  in  its  piece 
goods  department  last  fall,  drawing  attention  to  the  four  figure 
types  the  pattern  company  features— miss,  junior,  half-size,  teen. 


department  filled  out  cards  for  tli 
sweater  drawing  and  carried  them 
sonally  to  the  sportswear  department;" 
sweater  customers  brought  their  car 
to  the  corset  department.  The  sale 
girl  in  each  department  who  sent 
largest  number  of  customers  to  th^ 
other  department  won  a  prize,  too. 

The  success  of  such  tie-ins,  plus  the  j 
availability  of  special  bras  for  wear^j 
under  bathing  suits,  special  actic 
pantie  girdles  for  wear  under  bathir 
suits  and  slacks,  special  “uplift”  pan^^ 
ies  for  wear  under  slacks,  etc.,  sugge 
that  the  familiar  device  of  a  fitting^*^ 
room  card  has  many  new  purposes  to.^ 
serve.  In  place  of  an  all-purpose  cart^^ 
that  simply  suggests  a  new  foundationi 
to  the  ready-to-wear  customer,  there  i$'^ 
reason  to  feature  an  ad  or  special  car 
in  the  sportswear  department  playir 
up  the  various  bras  and  girdles  for 
sports  use,  and  so  on. 

Another  powerful  fashion  influence, , 
the  bare-shoulder  style  in  summe 
clothes,  has  created  a  demand  for  all 
wide  range  of  strapless  bras— the  new¬ 
est  typ>e  being  the  backless,  front-hook-J| 
ing  kind  intended  for  w'ear  under  low^'| 
backed  dresses.  So  important  is  the 
strapless  bra  in  its  many  versions  tc 
day  that  3,000  stores,  primarily  smaller^ 
shops,  are  reported  to  have  tied  inf 
with  a  May  promotion  sponsored  by; 
Peter  Pan  on  the  theme  of  a  straplestlj 
lira  wardrobe  for  summer. 

With  High  Fashion  News.  On  theJ 

more  familiar  theme  of,  “Here  is  an-f 
important  new  ready-to-wear  fashion j 
and  here  is  the  foundation  to  wea 
under  it,”  Rosenbaum’s  of  Pittsburgli 
recently  hit  a  new  and  effective  notelj 
The  store  devoted  a  group  of  windov 
to  originals  from  famous-name  desigr 
ers,  each  teamed  up  with  a  Warne 
foundation— and,  in  each  window,  it! 
also  showed  a  dress  from  regular  stoc4| 
that  interpreted  the  idea  expressed  in| 
the  designer’s  original.  The  glaniw-' 
ous  originals  bore  “not  for  sale”  signs;! 
the  store’s  stock  garments,  like  the] 
foundations,  were  shown  with  price 

Whatever  the  customer’s  incorael 
bracket,  whatever  her  age  and  range  ol 
activities,  the  corset  department  ha 
garments  to  bring  her  prop>ortior 
nearer  to  the  ideal.  Dress  and  suit  de 
jjartments  are  familiar  with  the  ad-^ 
{Continued  on  page  39) 
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j£>C\yi/h  V-LctvL^  Textured  Yarns 


First 


in  Quality 


COOL  AS  COTTON  ; 

SOFT  AS  CASHMERE 

CONTROL  WITH  COMFORT 


'■  '"if  3''  ■  •  .if-*’ 


.SAVE 


CUT  HERE...  SAVE  FOR  ADVERTISING  DEPT 


Ban- Lon . . .  Cool  as  Cotton . . .  Soft  as  Cashmoro  . . .  Ban- Lon . . .  Cool  as  Cotton . . .  Soft  as  Cashmora 


Style  No.  737  ^ 

Matching  Girdit  No.  535 
$S.S5  @  $52.03  / 

Not  Mark-up  52.5%  / 


Style  No.  37  ^ 

Matching  Girdle  No.  35 
$7.95  @  $43.20 
Net  Mark-up  52.5% 


More  Than  Eye  Appeal- 


have  Wear  Appeal 


OrW 


^  Ban-Lon*  textured  yarn  in  Exclu 

Ban-Lon*  fabrics  were  introduced  to  the  Corset  Industry  in  V. 
Nylon  is  a  natural  for  use  in  foundation  wear.  It  is  strong  witho 
with  the  proper  LASTEX*  yarn  it  gives  excellent  figure  control, 
fabric  was  immediately  apparent  in  sales  and  now  Ban-Lon*  hai 
a  FIRST  in  the  corset  industry  popularized  by  Vassarette  and  i 
general  distribution  to  the  trade. 

La$t»**  and  Laton^—Tradamark  of  UnUa 


Ban-Lon*—Tradamark  of  Joaaph  Bancroft  4  Sons  Co. 


le  For  Each  Other 


e  and  More 


being  seen  together 


»xtured  Yarn  PowAire* 


Featured  and  Advertised  by 
over  1000  Leading  Retailers 


>duced  by  an  exclusive  process  that  gives 
yarns  remarkable  qualities  of  softness, 
ability,  yet  they  retain  their  durability  and 
Lon*  yarn  is  making  its  appearance  in 
wear,  underwear,  children's  wear,  and 
id  woven  apparel  items.  Vassarettes 
Ion  have  been  best  sellers  in  the  Cor-  / 
Its  of  the  country’s  leading  retailers.  / 

ashioned  from  Ban-Lon*  yarn  are 
er  yet  have  the  same  full  support 
rt  that  have  made  them  consumer 


:ail  stores  have  sensed  the  im- 
>  and  possibilities  of  these 
1*  PowAire*  Vassarettes  and 
iromoted  them  extensively 
rith  a  Mark-up  that  aver- 
I  over  50%. 


Ban-Lon  Vassarettes 

PuhI  Front: 

Girdle  No.  515.  Pantle  Girdle  No.  717  both  $7.50 
@  $44.7e-ltark-up  50.2^. 

Pane/  Front  and  Back: 

Girdle  No.  536,  Pantie  Girdle  No.  737  both  $8.85 
^  $52.0e-Marfc-up  51 


This  now  coupio,  Ban-Lon*  yarn  and  Vassar 
it  cutting  quit*  a  tal«t4igwro  in  foundation  do> 
partmonts  across  Hio  nation.  H’t  a  horo-today 
gono-tomorrow  toll  story.  Horn's  a  combination 
wMi  customor  appoal  to  tparo. 


It  pays  to 
Feature 

Vassarettes  for; 
Better  Mark-Up 
(50.4%  average) 

Greater  Repeat  Sales 
Less  Fitting  Oiff iculties- 
Better  Quality 
Better  Deliveries— 
Unique  Styling  I 


Thasa  Garmants  ara  Entiraly  Naw 

— yot  have  the  design  of  proven  "Best 
Seilers."  A  product  of  the  Finest  Skills  of 
the  Fashion  and  Knitting  Industry. 


Only  Vassar  can  give  you  and  your 
customers  garments  with  a  new  soft 
touch,  knowingly  Vessar  designed  for  the 
American  figure  and  freedom  loving  ways. 
It's  another  Vassar  plus  that  means  profit  for  you. 


L  i  _ 

VASSAR  COMPANY,  2551  OlVERSEY  AVE.,  CHICAGO  47,  ILLINOIS 


T1\il  Tjj-itr 


New  Ban-Lon  yarn 
PowAire  Vassarettei 

Styles  for 

Every  Figure, 

Fverv  Fosftion 


•  A  Product  of  Sm  FinosI  SUHs  of 
Fodiion  and  KnHHng  Inductry 


This  is  dHPonl  FHawant 
NytanPriorla  lh«  ixcht- 
siv*  lan-Lon*  Procass. 


This  is  ian-Lon*  Tarn. 


Ixaclly  tha  sama  dufanl 
Nylan  aflar  tha  Ian  Ian* 
Pracass  is  AaaHad. 


Fashionad  of  Wondarful  . 

^  Textured  Yarn 


This  Is  tha  Naw  PawAIra* 

ysm.  Piadacsd  an  Bxdaslvo 
KnNHng  MsKhinas  wMh  las- 
lax,*  latan*,  tan4an*  yarn. 


SOFT  AS  CASHMERE 


COOL  AS  COTTON 


Girdlas  and  Pontia  Girdlat 


a  Rnm  Comfdrtobln  Control  in  a  Now 
and  Original  Fabric  Exdutiva  in 
VossarattM 


a  Naw  Top  SmoolMy  AAoMt  tbs  Waist  Una 


Fixturei  for  Many  Styles 

A  rack  for  a  single  packaged  item  has  its  place,  but  when  it 
becomes  necessary  to  group  several  styles  for  an  outpost  or  in 
a  quick-service  section  within  the  corset  department,  then  there 
is  need  for  fixtures  that  can  hold  a  good  deal  of  st<Kk  in  open 
sections  and  an  extra  supply  below.  Shown  here  are  two  efforts 
to  meet  this  need.  I'he  Maidenform  bar,  holding  four  styles, 
was  photographed  in  Famous-Barr’s  Southtown  store,  in  a  s|Tot 
adjacent  to  a  dress  department.  The  Warner  fixture,  a  six-foot 
flcH)r  unit  now  being  tested  by  several  stores,  has  movable  divis¬ 
ions  so  that  it  can  hold  girdles  or  bras,  or  both-  Photographed 
unit  holds  t\>'o  girdle  and  three  bra  styles. 


(Continued  from  page  32) 
vantages  accruing  to  them  when  the 
customer  is  advised  to  try  a  suitable 
,  foundation  before  selecting  her  new 
clothes.  Sportswear  departments  can 
benefit,  too,  if  they  familiarize  their 
5  salesjjeople  and  their  customers  with 
the  fact  that  new  types  of  foundation 
garments  will  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  enjoy  even  the  most  demaiul- 
i  ing  styles  in  leisure-hour  clothes. 

;r 

Packaging  t  Opinions 
Still  Differ 

^  %V#HEN  packaged  items  first  made 
;;  VY  an  appearance  in  corset  depart- 
.  inents  a  few  years  ago,  there  was  heat- 
^  etl  discussion  among  buyers  and  in  the 
industry  about  the  new  idea.  Would 
v  the  package  prove  a  road  to  faster 
I  sales,  to  outpost  selling  in  traffic  spots? 
Or  would  it  mark  the  beginning  of  the 
end  of  the  corset  department’s  serv- 
ice  character,  of  its  hold  on  the  store’s 
^  customers,  and  of  its  long  markups? 

Currently,  with  packaged  items  now 
so  numerous  that  tfieir  very  number 
and  variety  is  a  problem  in  itself,  the 
:  debate  still  rages.  In  a  Stores  survey 
conducted  last  month,  both  buyers 
and  manufacturers  admitted  that  the 
package  seems  here  to  stay,  but  be¬ 
yond  that  one  point  of  agreement, 
there  are  strong  differences  of  opinion 
among  stores  and  among  members  of 
the  corset  industry  as  to  what  the 
package  is  accomplishing. 


The  Speedy  Sale.  Buyer  opinion  in 
favor  of  packaging  stresses  the  speed 
with  which  sales  can  be  consummated. 
Like  every  other  department  of  the 
store,  the  corset  department  has  its 
periods  when  there  just  aren't  enough 
salespeople  on  the  floor  to  take  care 
of  all  the  customers.  And  even  in  the 
best  staffed  corset  departments,  there 
is  the  further  problem  that  skilled 
fitters  are  scarce. 

With  a  package  setup,  even  the 
greenest  girl  in  a  department  can  take 
care  of  the  customer,  and  do  it  quick¬ 
ly,  at  that.  Fitting  room  trips  are 
optional  for  merchandise  put  up  in 
packages.  Usually  the  customer  turns 
to  the  package  for  a  repeat  purchase 
of  a  garment  she  has  already  used;  she 
knows  the  size  and  style  she  wants.  Or 
she  may  be  trying  a  new  item  that  has 
aroused  her  interest  through  powerful 
national  advertising.  In  that  case,  she 
may  need  little  more  than  a  quick 
size  check. 


TrafBc-Stopper  Value.  Manufacturers 
who  favor  packaging  {x>int  out  that  it 
gives  eye  appeal  to  even  commonplace 
merchandise,  and  that  it  highlights 
items  for  promotion.  Many  of  them 
now  design  their  packages  to  echo  the 
format  and  selling  message  of  their 
national  advertising,  so  that  a  display 
of  their  packages  is  a  point-of-sale  tie- 
in  with  their  ads,  an  opportunity  to 
make  an  extra  impression  on  the  cus¬ 
tomer.  The  selling  message  repseats 
itself,  and  the  customer  is  conditioned 
to  recognize  the  item  at  a  glance. 

Both  buyers  and  manufacturers  are 
quick  to  give  the  package  credit  for 
its  value  in  tapping  heavy  traffic  in 
other  parts  of  the  store.  There  is  little 
room  to  doubt  that  it  makes  possible 
outpost  departments,  like  those  on  the 
main  floor,  or  in  blouse,  sweater,  or 
teen  wear  departments,  or  even  on  the 
edge  of  the  corset  salon  itself.  And 
what  such  outp>osts,  such  efforts  to 
reach  volume  traffic,  can  do  is  amply 
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illustrated  by  success  stories  of  indi- ' 
vidual  packages.  One  maker,  whose 
early  packages  and  racks  were  by  no 
means  up  to  present  industry  stand¬ 
ards,  rolled  up  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent  on  an  already  strong  number 
when  he  packaged  it;  in  individual 
stores,  the  increases  ranged  from  18  to 
.*100  p)er  cent  on  the  garment.  Pointing 
a  moral  from  these  figures,  the  manu¬ 
facturer  adds  that  even  a  poor  package 
and  a  poor  rack  produce  better  results 
than  no  package  at  all. 


SPEAKING  OF  PACKAGES . . . 

Retailers  Sayt 

£  "There  are  so  many  shapes  and  sizes 
I  that,  if  we  stocked  all  our  best  sellers 
in  packages  we  would  look  like  a 
notion  department." 

'The  customer  comes  to  the  corset 
^  department  to  be  fitted.  AAerchandise 
has  to  be  taken  from  the  boxes— boxes 
get  mixed— sizes  get  mixed.  ...  I  have 
tried  many  packaged  deals  and  have 
not  seen  any  increase  in  sales  or 
faster  customer  service." 

"You  can't  keep  all  the  display  units 
on  the  floor  all  of  the  time.  Where  do 
you  put  the  unit  and  how  do  you  stock 
the  merchandise  when  you  take  the 
display  rack  off  the  floor?" 

"We  have  a  table  that  is  a  little 
^  gold  mine.  On  it,  we  have  soft  pull-on 
^  girdles  that  customers  pick  up,  feel, 
^  and  take  to  the  counter  and  wait  to 
I  be  fitted.  This  gives  us  a  chance  to 
"  trade  up  or  sell  another  item— some- 
^  thing  we  miss  with  packaged  bras 
i  and  girdles." 

1  "I  feel  that  a  corset  department  is 
I  definitely  a  service  department  and 
p  should  not  be  treated  as  a  super- 
I  market." 

I  "Packaged  merchandise  is  fine  if 

I  you  have  sufficient  space  for  it  or 
have  a  main  floor  bar." 

^  "Packaging  is  a  new  improvement. 
%  In  time  it  will  benefit  us  all." 


The  Drawbacks.  There  are  buyers  and 
manufacturers  who  would  argue  that 
point,  however.  Buyers  stress  strongly 
that  the  package  costs  them  the  fitting 
room  contact  with  the  customer.  As  a 
result,  they  say,  customers  buy  the 
wrong  size  and  return  the  merchan¬ 
dise— or  hold  the  store  and  the  manu¬ 
facturer  accountable  for  the  discom¬ 
fort  felt  if  they  keep  and  wear  badly 
fitting  bras  and  girdles. 

In  stores  that  have  built  up  their 
corset  departments  on  the  basis  of 


Manufacturers  Sayt 

"Packages  give  attention  value  to 
commonplace  items.  AAost  of  our  mer¬ 
chandise  is  too  pretty  to  be  hidden  in 
packages." 

"Packaged  items  do  not  build  a  fol¬ 
lowing  for  the  department;  they  lower 
its  unit  sale  and  curtail  its  markup 
percentage." 

"A  package  gives  the  merchandise 
access  to  volume  traffic  spots.  Even  a 
poor  package  is  better  than  none." 

"The  manufacturer  may  find  himself 
relying  on  his  package,  rather  than 
the  retailer,  to  sell  his  goods." 

"We  see  the  package  as  for  the 
customer  who  knows  exactly  what  she 
wants,  who  does  not  need  a  fitter  for 
the  purchase,  and  who  can  pick  up  the 
item  on  the  main  floor  or  in  some 
other  outpost,  or  even  from  a  rack 
just  outside  the  department  itself." 

"If  we  design  a  rack  that  will  hold 
enough  packages  to  serve  a  fairly  busy 
department,  the  rack  will  be  too 
big  for  smaller  departments  and  will 
always  look  empty." 

'The  design  printed  on  our  boxes 
ties  in  with  the  tags  on  our  merchan¬ 
dise,  with  the  direct  mail  pieces  we 
provide,  and  with  our  own  national 
advertising.  That  makes  it  easier  for 
both  customers  and  sales  people  to 
spot  the  merchandise." 


(areful  fitting,  there  is  the  fear  that 
the  quick  and  easy  package  sale  may 
lead  the  salesjieople  into  lax  habiis- 
that  they  may  drift  into  selling  even 
top-of-the-line  garments  carelessly.  Cus 
tomers  who  are  used  to  fitting  room 
help  tend  to  open  the  packages  and 
compare  garments,  with  the  result  that 
time  is  lost,  and  sometimes  errors  art 
made,  in  straightening  the  merchan¬ 
dise  in  the  rack.  Buyers  also  deplore 
the  difficulty  of  marking  some  of  the 
packages  for  unit  control  purposes; 
the  loss  of  an  opportunity  to  get  the 
customer’s  name  on  a  mailing  list;  the 
loss  of  an  opportunity  to  trade  the 
customer  up  or  make  a  related  sale. 

A  special  problem,  even  for  those 
who  like  packaging  thoroughly,  is  the 
number  and  variety  of  packages  nov 
offered.  Some  of  the  packages  are  so 
high  in  attention  value  that  they  give 
the  department  what  one  buyer  calls 
a  “carnival"  look.  And  so  many  of  the 
manufacturers  have  developed  racks 
of  their  own  that  there  isn’t  room  for 
them  all  in  a  typical  department.  To 
attract  attention,  and  to  prevent  other 
merchandise  from  going  into  their 
racks,  some  manufacturers  concentrate 
on  developing  packages  in  odd  shapes. 

All  this  has  led  to  some  discussions 
between  NRDGA  and  the  corset  indus¬ 
try.  At  the  moment,  serious  thought 
is  being  given  to  the  possibility  of 
working  out  more  or  less  standard 
dimensions,  within  which  the  various 
packages  should  he  contained.  If  the 
industry  proves  amenable  to  the  idea, 
a  corset  department,  or  its  outpost, 
may  eventually  have  a  single  rack  in 
which  all  packages  from  all  resources 
will  he  grouped. 

More  Basic  Objections.  Not  everyone 
views  this  as  a  glorious  prospect.  One 
manufacturer  sums  up  the  all-in-one 
rack  idea  thus:  "Manufacturers  will 
find  themselves  in  much  the  same  jmsi- 
tion  that  soap  and  cereal  makers  arc 
in  today,  in  that  they  must  rely  en¬ 
tirely  on 'the  design  of  their  package 
to  catch  the  customer’s  eye,  or  on  pre¬ 
selling  through  advertising  media.  .  . . 
One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
our  industry  has  pre-sold  his  merchan¬ 
dise  to  the  extetyt  that  he  is  able  to 
distribute  it  in  practically  every  retail 
outlet  in  the  country,  and  in  many 
different  spots  throughout  every  large 
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again!  Gossard  Original  gives  you 
more  per  sale  and  more  sales 


Management  wants  faster  turnover,  higher  sales  unit.  Gossard’s 
original  answer  design  produces  both— now  in  pantie  girdle  as  well 
as  girdle  style.  It’s  the  industry’s  only  design  combining 
positive  tummy-and-rear  control  with  boneless  comfort.  Exactly 
what  70%  of  customers  want.  Exactly  why  answer  has 
shown  the  greatest  immediate  and  continuous  re-order  of  any 
number  in  years. 

If  yotir  store  hasn’t  taken  advantage  of  this  great  answer  traffic 
puller  and  seller,  we  suggest  your  checking  into  it. 


The  pantie  ^1930-1931, 
white.  $84  ($12.50). 
Delivery  July  25. 

Pull-on  girdle  #1730-1731, 
white.  $72  ($10.95). 

Black.  $84  ($12.50). 
Immediate  delivery. 

With  zipper  #1740-41, 
white.  $81  ($12.50). 
Immediate  delivery. 


THE  H.  W.  GOSSARD  CO.,  Ill  Nokth  Canal  SntBKr,  CmcAOO  6  •  200  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
636  Mi«ion  St.,  San  Francisco  6  •  1227  Spring  St.,  N.W.,  Atlanta  9  •  9108  Chancdlor  Row,  Dallas  19 
366  W.  Adelaide  St.,  Toronto  2-B,  Canada 
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ForinAt  Company’s  Skippies  gir¬ 
dles  and  panties,  massed  for  dis¬ 
play  in  a  self-service  counter  unit 
of  black  wrought  iron.  The  pack¬ 
ages  slide  open  like  elongated 
match  boxes  to  permit  inspec¬ 
tion  of  garments. 


retail  store.  .  .  .  He  no  longer  has  to  ^ 
give  the  retailer  what  is  considered  an  1' 
adequate  markup  in  the  corset  depart-  f 
inent.”  i 

Pre-selling  through  consumer  adver-  I 
tising,  this  resource  continues,  is  an  ! 
avenue  open  to  any  manufacturer  who  '3 
wants  to  spend  the  money.  If  the  ‘ 
trend  grows,  aided  by  packaging,  the  f 
corset  department’s  markup  may  slip  I 
to  grocery  levels,  he  believes.  His  solu¬ 
tion  for  the  retailer  who  wishes  to 
retain  corset  department  profits  is  this: 
feature  in  the  corset  department  those 
lines  that  produce  a  profit;  locate 
in  notions  or  basement  departments 
those  that  do  not  yield  adequate 
markup. 

From  another  prominent  resource 


Peter  Pan’s  Little  X  package  has 
inspired  lM)th  windows  and  de¬ 
partmental  displays.  This  was  a 
recent  display  at  Kaufman’s, 
reported  to  be  such  an  attention- 
getter  that  the  store  had  to  take 
it  out  temporarily  because  all  the 
sttKk  had  been  sold  out.  Manu¬ 
facturer  lends  the  leotards  used 
on  the  figures. 


This  rack,  that  l(M)ks  like  a 
flower  cart,  holds  Gossard’s 
Flair  bras,  packaged  in  car¬ 
tons.  Each  of  the  boxes  has  a 
perforated  tear-strip  which  is 
imprinted  with  size  and  style 
number  as  a  help  to  the  buyer 
in  reordering. 


comes  the  reminder  that  turnover,  as 
exemplified  both  in  packaged  items 
and  in  other  lower  priced  corset  goods, 
is  not  necessarily  synonymous  with 
profit.  At  the  upper  end  of  the  corset 
price  range  are  garments  that  may  not 
yield  more  than  two  or  three  turns  a 
year,  but  that  give  high  markup,  both 
in  percentage  and  in  dollars.  Usually 
the  store  that  features  such  garments 
enjoys  exclusivity  in  its  area  and  ran 
build  customer  loyalty. 

At  the  lower  end  of  the  corset  price 
range  are  garments  that  yield  excellent 
turnover— not  in  the  ready-to-wear 
class,  but  not  with  ready-to-wear  mark- 
downs,  either.  The  markup  isn’t  so 
high,  percentage-wise  or  dollar-wise, 
at  this  end  of  the  price  scale,  nor  is 
there  much  chance  to  build  up  cus¬ 
tomer  loyalty  with  this  merchandise. 
Too  much  emphasis  upon  turnover 
and  volume,  continues  the  resource, 
will  lead  the  buyer  to  overdo  the  low 
end  of  her  line  and  to  neglect  the 
profitable  upper  end.  The  manage¬ 
ment  that  studies  profit  as  well  as  turn¬ 
over,  price  line  by  price  line,  brand  by 
brand,  is  in  a  position  to  guide  the 
corset  department  to  the  right  balance 
between  fast  volume  and  sound  profits. 
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MAIDENFORM 

2S.O% 


lead 

this 


ev«ry  other 
graph . .  .It’s 


that  Mafdenform  bras 
brand.  Just  glance  at 


want 


stunning  proof  that  mofe  women 


I  Maidenform  bras  than  an/  other  bra. 

These  figures  are  the  result  of  Inde- 
T" pendant  consumer  surveys  made  by 


leading  newspapers  in  twenty- eight  Key 


cities  across  the  nation.' Every  survey 
tells  the  same  dramatic  story:  Maidenform 


i_j_  overwhelming! 


advertii 


suits  evei 


Consumer  Preference  Percentages 


for  the  Four  Most  Popular  Brassiere  Brands 


MAIDEN  FORM  BRASSIERE  CO.,  INC, 
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|ve  bring  ’em*  back 

and  like  Frank  Buck,  we  like  'em  alive! 


If  you,  too,  prefer  live  customers  to 
happenstance  sales,  here  are  some  things  you 
might  consider.  They’ve  worked  for 
the  most  famous  names  in  American  retailing. 


FASHION  SELLS  bras  and  vice-versa.  Consider  W  W  \  \  '[J  /f/fl  I  /y  // 

JL  .t  mpkJ^  ^ .. .. 

dress.  Each  requires  a  special  bra,  since  bras  should  do,  not  show.  Hollywood  V-ette’s  backless,  plunging,  wide-set  straps, 
strapless  and  good,  uplifting  basics  are  necessities.  Having  them  is  a  good  way  to  sell  more  bras . . .  and  more  ready-to-wear. 


\  ^  /  /W  11  fk  /  )  A' I  FIGURES  TELL  in  the  bra  department. 

^V//  W  I  V  /  \  Skifi  Consider  the  girl 

L _ U-i  y/(<  ^ ^  'tv  ^7^.  whose  figure  is  shy,  or  average 

or,  well... rich!  If  they  all  don’t  look  “pretty  much  the  same’’  to  you,  we  can  help.  Hollywood  V-ette’s  padded  bras,  shell 
contours,  controlling  D  cups  and  good,  uplifting  basics  are  a  good  thing  to  have ...  if  you  want  to  sell  more  bras  to  more  women. 


COLOR  FIGURES  in  selling  women.  Some  women  buy  a  bra  in  color 
to  match  a  girdle;  others  to  match  a  slip;  others  just  because  they 
like  the  color.  We’re  satisfied  that  they  buy  them.  Having 
Hollywood  V-ette’s  good  uplifting  basics,  color  coordinated  with  famous 
name  girdles  and  slips,  might  just  mean  some  extra  figures  for  you. 


'  ooctoS^i 


MORAL:  The  woman  who  finds  in  your  store  the  bras  that  fit  her,  that  are  right  for  her  figure  type,  that  are  fashioned  to 
match  fashion  in  neckline,  waistline,  bustline  and  color... will  come  back  to  your  store.  Why  chance  it  somewhere  else? 
Our  bras  bring  them  back. 


HOLIA^WOOD 


HOLLYWOOD  28,  CALIFORNIA 


V  fA  _ _  U.,  /rzo. 

*customers,  that  is 
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traffic  group  conference* 

New  Techniques  and  Controls 
in  Receiving  and  Marking 

When  a  store  adopts  mechanized  data  processing  the  change¬ 
over  begins  in  the  receiving  and  marking  room,  and  it  poses  many 
new  problems  —  both  technical  and  budgetary  —  for  the  traffic 
manager.  The  Traffic  Group  examined  these  problems  in  some 
detail  last  month  at  its  annual  conference  in  Chicago.  Here  are 
condensations  of  three  of  the  addresses  at  the  receiving  and  mark¬ 
ing  session  on  the  subject  of  automation  generally  and  that  of 
print-punch  data  in  particular.  Another  new  concept  in  receiving 
and  marking  is  the  exact  distribution  of  dollar  expense  incurred 
by  the  various  selling  departments,  a  technique  that  is  particularly 
significant  in  the  light  of  the  growing  interest  in  merchandise 
management  accounting.  This  too  was  the  subject  of  a  report 
to  the  Traffic  Group  which  is  included  here. 

Sibley's  Experience  in  Print-Punch  Marking 

By  Arthur  T.  Salois,  Sibley,  Lindsay  6*  Curr  Co. 


WHEN  we  speak  of  print-punch 
ticketing,  we  are  talking  about 
investing  a  sum,  which,  if  invested  in 
merchandise,  would  show  tangible 
profits.  On  the  one  hand  we  can  am¬ 
ortize  the  purchase  of  equipment  over 
the  years,  while  on  the  other  hand  we 
can  estimate  the  profit  in  turnover  for 
an  equal  number  of  years  if  we  invest 
in  merchandise.  The  exp>ense  is  pre¬ 
dictable,  the  savings  are  theoretical. 

When  the  control  and  merchandise 
divisions  have  investigated  the  econo¬ 
mies  in  clerical  help  and  the  advanta- 
ages  of  “at  hand”  data  as  a  buying  aid, 
the  supervisor  of  marking  will  be 
asked: 

1.  What  equipment  will  you  require 
and  at  what  cost  (rented  or  pur¬ 
chased)? 

2.  Will  additional  personnel  be  re¬ 
quired? 

S.  What  will  it  cost  to  set  up  in 
tickets? 


4.  Can  we  use  up  the  present  supply 
of  standard  tickets  or  what  will  our 
loss  be? 

5.  Will  the  new  ticket  carry  all  the 
information  the  merchants  need? 

6.  What  new'  problems  does  this 
change  present  in  marking? 

Equipment.  It  is  usual  to  overestimate 
the  equipment  needed.  We  started 
with  four  ticket  makers  and  six  pin¬ 
ning  machines,  limiting  the  new  ticket 
to  hanging  merchandise  and  sports¬ 
wear.  After  six  months  we  found  that 
two  ticket  making  machines  were  suffi¬ 
cient  while  four  attachers  handle  the 
main  store,  with  one  in  each  branch. 
All  tickets  are  made  at  the  parent 
store. 

Tickets.  Since  most  of  us  control  our 
ticket  purchase  by  using  a  perpetual 
inventory  card,  the  initial  purchase  of 
the  new  tickets  is  quickly  determined 


as  to  quantity;  but  if  you  are  using 
pre-printed  sizes  or  a  color  band  to 
denote  size,  you  will  find  the  problem 
complicated.  We  decided  on  a  color 
bar  for  size  as  an  aid  to  marking. 
(Surprisingly  enough,  we  found  no 
uniformity  among  either  stores  or 
manufacturers  in  the  use  of  color.) 
We  next  canvassed  our  buyers  to  de¬ 
termine  their  buying  habits  size-wise. 

We  cover  31  sizes  with  10  colors,  arid 
allocated  white  for  anything  not  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  size  range  such  as  large, 
medium,  small,  etc.  We  repeat  the 
colors  in  a  broken  line  to  indicate 
half-sizes.  Our  half-sizes  represent  30 
per  cent  of  our  total  volume  of  tickets. 
Small,  medium,  large  and  extra  large 
w'ere  but  two  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Data.  You  are  probably  using  more 
letters  and  numbers  on  a  standard 
ticket  than  the  25  or  31  spaces  pro¬ 
vided  for  on  the  print-punch  ticket 
makers.  If  so,  you  must  determine 
what  you  can  code  down  to  save  space. 
If  you  w’ant  maximum  results  from 
the  use  of  this  ticket,  you  must  punch 
in  maximum  information. 

We  allowed  three  spaces  for  depart¬ 
ment,  two  for  class,  two  for  season, 
three  for  vendor  or  house  number, 
four  for  style,  two  for  color,  three  for 
size  and  five  for  price.  We  also  have 
four  additional  spaces  that  print  but 
do  not  punch,  which  can  be  set  up 
to  read  “irregular,”  “second,”  “tax,” 
“pair,”  “set”  and  other  abbreviated 
information. 

The  readers  are  set  up  to  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  the  order  mentioned  and  each 
reel  on  the  ticket  making  machine  is 
marked  to  prevent  deviation. 

Price  Changes.  Markdowns  are  no 
problem  when  the  punched  ticket  is 
used  with  a  j3oint-of-sale  unit.  When 
the  price  is  reduced,  the  “markdown” 
button  on  the  point-of-sale  unit  is  used 
before  the  ticket  is  read.  The  salesgirl 
must  record  the  new  price  bv  pressing 
the  proper  keys  on  her  unit  since  the 
markdown  key  prevents  the  reader 
from  picking  up  the  punched  price. 
Markups  mean  re-ticketing.  The  only 
repricing  machine  we  know  of  is  much 
t(x>  cumbersome  to  be  practical. 

Branch  Storos.  .As  in  most  stores,  our 
ready-to-wear  is  pre-retailed.  Our 
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branch  store  is  100  per  cent  equipj>ecl 
with  point-of-sale  machines  (22  of 
them)  and  four  readers,  which  are  ade¬ 
quate.  To  continue  with  the  advant¬ 
ages  of  pre-retailing,  it  was  necessary 
to  use  the  new  ticket  on  all  merchan¬ 
dise  for  both  the  branch  and  the  main 
store.  Otherwise,  the  delay  in  sorting 
newly  arrived  merchandise  to  be  tick¬ 
eted  for  the  branch  and  the  problem 
of  re-ticketing  merchandise  transferred 
from  stock  already  in  the  department, 
would  result  in  utter  confusion. 

Since  we  had  neither  point-of-sale 
units  or  readers  in  the  main  store,  we 
were  compelled  to  continue  with  a 
multi-part  ticket.  This  took  care  of 
the  manual  stubbing  and  sorting. 
Within  the  last  two  months,  two  ma¬ 
chines  and  two.  readers  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  main  store.  The  next 
reorder  of  tickets  for  these  depart¬ 
ments  can  be  reduced  to  a  single  ticket 
with  a  header  for  stringing  or  pin¬ 
ning.  Tickets  w'e  use  are  perforated 
for  stringing  and  notched  for  pinning. 
This  reduces  the  chance  of  running 
short  in  a  particular  ticket  and  builds 
up  volume  purchases  for  price. 

Missing  tickets  are  listed  on  a  requis¬ 
ition  form  at  the  branch  and  sent  to 
the  main  store  daily. 

Customers’  credits  at  the  branch  are 
handled  through  the  reader. 

Practice.  We  are  now  using  the  Bar 
String  Button  attachers  for  hanging 
merchandise.  It  was  expected  that  it 
would  be  more  time-consuming  than 
the  Rapi-tag  needle.  In  practice,  it 
proved  to  be  a  much  faster  operation 
and  our  marking  personnel  are  sold 
on  it. 

With  the  innovation  of  punched 
tickets,  the  desire  for  full  information 
on  each  ticket  has  resulted  in  complete 
listings  being  made  of  blouses,  sweat¬ 
ers,  halters  and  other  items  that  here¬ 
tofore  were  not  marked  by  size  or 
color.  It  is  time-consuming  for  the 
checker,  the  ticket  maker  and  the 
marker. 

Here,  however,  w’e  feel  the  marker 
is  helped  by  having  the  color  bar  for 
size  on  the  ticket. 

Any  change  of  information  after 
merchandise  has  been  marked  requires 
full  re-ticketing.  I  refer  to  changes  in 
classification,  inter-department  trans¬ 
fer.  Formerly,  we  crossed  out  and 


wrote  in  such  changes  and  it  was  usual¬ 
ly  handled  by  the  selling  staff.  The 
old  rule  of  policing  only  season,  de¬ 
partment  and  price  is  out.  All  changes 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  marking 
room. 

Last  January,  we  took  a  complete 
inventory  of  14  departments  directly 
from  the  punched  ticket.  A  point-of- 
sale  unit  and  a  reader  were  mounted 
on  a  stand  that  was  built  to  fit  a  dress 
rack.  The  reader  extended  somewhat 
beyond  the  rack  to  enable  the  inven¬ 
tory  taker  to  insert  the  ticket  without 
removing  the  garment  from  the  fix¬ 
ture.  Apparently  the  results  were  sat¬ 
isfactory  since  I  have  heard  nothing 
contrary. 

The  Costs.  Our  estimated  increase  in 
marking  room  costs,  in  supplies  and 
in  labor  will  be  approximately  .SI 2,000 
per  year.  About  one-third  will  be  for 
machine  rental.  Obviously,  the  sav¬ 
ings  must  be  made  in  using  less  help 
in  classification  control,  sales  audit 
and  tabulating,  and  in  better  buying 


Good  information  reporting  in 
dollar  and  unit  merchandise  con¬ 
trol  depends,  dramatically,  upon  good 
and  accurate  information  input.  And 
good  information  input  begins  in  the 
merchandise  opening  and  checking 
operation. 

With  all  that  has  been  said  about 
mechanical  and  electronic  data  pro¬ 
cessing,  too  little  has  been  said  about 
their  effect  on  the  marking  room;  the 
cost  of  ticket  making;  the  cost  of  mer¬ 
chandise  checking  and  marking:  the 
effect  on  existing  re-mark  policies: 
the  effect  on  existing  policies  concern¬ 
ing  vendor  marking,  and  the  effect  on 
existing  “non-mark”  policies. 

This  is  what  we  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  automatic  information 
handling: 

1.  The  same  or  a  little  more  ex¬ 
pense  in  merchandise  checking  and 
marking: 

2.  A  definite  decrease  in  unit  con¬ 
trol  clerical  costs; 

3.  A  lot  more  sales  volume  on  the 
same  inventory  investment  or  the  same 


because  of  complete  and  immediate 
information.  There  are  20-line  tick¬ 
ets  available  for  small  wares.  These! 
we  are  not  using  at  present,  although 
some  saving  could  be  effected,  the 
reason  being  that  we  would  require 
new  ticket  makers  that,  at  present  vol¬ 
ume,  would  run  far  below  capacity. 
We  are  hopeful  that  some  day  soon 
the  manufacturers  will  solve  the  re¬ 
mark  problem. 

We  have  had  surprisingly  little 
trouble  with  our  equipment.  Actually 
the  ticket  maker  and  attachers  are  not 
in  any  sense  electronic.  They  are  me¬ 
chanical  machines,  activated  by  elec¬ 
tric  motors  and  micro-switches.  Our 
experience  has  been  that  the  more  we 
used  them,  the  better  they  performed, 
while  the  operator,  who  was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  dial  set  machine,  became 
expert  within  two  weeks. 

All  I  have  reported  here  is  based  on 
seven  months  experience  and,  if  things 
continue  as  they  have  in  the  past,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  change-over  to  be 
timid  about. 


volume  on  somewhat  less  inventory 
investment: 

4.  Additional  gross  and  controlla¬ 
ble  income  dollars; 

and,  when  you  also  introduce  the 
point-of-sale  recorder, 

5.  Other  distinct  advantages  in  terms 
of  easier  selling;  improved  customer 
service,  and  improved  sales  audit,  pay¬ 
roll  and  other  accounting  controls. 

Same  Data,  Same  Expense.  Everything 
has  a  price.  To  introduce  measures 
that  save  money  in  one  place  may 
well  increase  expenditures  in  another. 
What’s  going  to  happen  to  your  ex¬ 
pense  performance?  Is  it  true  or  false 
that  the  new  tickets  and  techniques 
make  for  more  receiving  and  marking 
expense? 

Let  us  assume,  in  this  connection, 
sufficient  ticket-making  volume  to  rep 
resent  a  reasonably  full  u.se  of  mark¬ 
ing  machines  required.  On  this  as¬ 
sumption,  I  would  like  to  state  un¬ 
equivocally— and  tills  may  well  be  con¬ 
trary  to  some  opinions— that  to  make 


Effects  of  Automation  on  Marking  Costs 

By  John  Keane,  Carson  Pirie  Scoit  &  Co. 
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YOUR  STORE 

C3^  145B^  Whether  it’s  a  simple 
two-line  ticket 


...or  an  eight-line  ticket 
with  two  control  stubs 


'  YOUR  STORE ' 

f - - 
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D132A 

"d132a" 

|di32A 

C21 

C21 

1  C21 

H37 

H37 

1  H37 

61827 

61827 

1 61827 

TURO 

TURO 

1  TURO 

1^5 

$9^ 

You  can  print  and  attach  it 
economically  and  efficiently  with 
DENNISON  PINNING  MACHINESI 


Check  these  wanted  features: 

it  Wide  range  of  ticket  sizes  and  styles. 

★  Three  machine  models  —  to  fit  your  require¬ 
ments. 

★  Dennison  Type  Dispenser  to  cut  type-setting 
time  in  half. 

★  Compact  design  to  shorten  motions 
—  reduce  fatigue. 

★  Merchandise  guide  and  straight-in 
trip  to  speed  production. 

★  Two-  and  three-part  tickets  print 
from  one  setting  of  type.  Quick 
change  from  one  style  of  ticket  to 
another. 

★  Six-line  and  eight-line  tickets  can 
be  repriced  with  Dennison  Hand 
Remarkers. 

★  High  speed  operation. 


MACHINE  SYSTEMS  DIVISION 


Dennison  Manufacturing  Co..  Framingham,  Massachusetts 
In  Canada;  Dennison  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Orummondville,  P.  Q. 


PRINT-PUNCH,  DIAL-SET  AND  PINNING  MACHINES  •  PRICE  REMARKERS  •  TICKETS  AND  SUPPLIES 
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marking  tickets  and  to  mark  style  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  same  extent  as  it  was 
marked  with  print-only  tickets  does 
not  need  to  cost  one  penny  more. 

More  Data,  More  Expense.  However, 
with  increased  data  processing  a  high¬ 
er  checking  and  marking  operation 
expense  may  be  in  the  making.  .  .  . 
As  the  merchandising  people  gain  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  use  of  data  automat¬ 
ically  processed,  and  see  the  economy, 
the  speed,  the  reliability  and  the  in¬ 
formation  coverage  that  such  process¬ 


ing  enables  them  to  obtain,  these 
people  are  going  to  raise  their  sights 
and  require  more  and  more  specific 
data  about  more  and  more  kinds  of 
merchandise.  It  is  with  this  develop¬ 
ment  that  your  total  receiving-check¬ 
ing-marking  costs  will  rise,  and  your 
cost  per  unit  produced  may  even  rise. 

This  is  a  nice  challenge  for  you.  In 
the  broad  company  view— not  the  nar¬ 
row,  “my  expense  versus  yours”  view— 
the  important  consideration  is  the  net 
effect  on  gross  profit  and  on  over-all 
company  expense  performance. 


System  Changes  in  Print-Punch  Marking 

By  Vale  Truitt,  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co. 


The  traffic  manager,  in  the  discharge 
of  his  responsibility  for  receiving 
and  marking  operations,  always  has 
held  a  key  position  in  the  store’s  pro¬ 
fit  situation  by  reason  of  his  control 
over  that  very  basic  document,  the 
price  ticket.  From  the  moment  a  store 
starts  to  move  toward  integrated  data 
processing— and  the  move  will  be  very 
gradual— this  responsibility  will  gain 
far  greater  significance. 

For  in  most  stores  the  first  move  will 
be  the  introduction  of  the  punched 
price  ticket— the  ticket  created  in  ma¬ 
chine  language  which  permits  indefi¬ 
nite  perpetuations  of  the  original 
data  through  point-of-sale  recorders, 
punched  card  machines  and  even  com¬ 
puters,  w’ithout  the  necessity  of  ever 
recording  these  data  again. 

There  are  new  marking  problems 
under  punched  price  ticket  procedures 
.  .  .  but  first  look  at  some  problems 
you  do  not  have. 

Unchanged  Procedures.  Ticket-mak¬ 
ing  under  print-punch  is  just  about 
indistinguishable  from  ticket-making 
as  you  have  always  known  it.  The  fact 
that  finished  tags  are  delivered  to  the 
operator  punched  as  well  as  printed  is 
due  to  a  machine  change,  rather  than 
an  operation  change. 

For  the  marking  of  two-piece  and 
three-piece  garments,  the  proper  tick¬ 
et  styles  are  available  under  print- 
punch,  with  matching  numbers  if  you 
would  like  them,  and  with  means  of 
cancelling  the  price  on  sections  of  the 
ticket  placed  on  subsidiary  parts  of  the 
garment. 


Repricing  techniques  can  follow 
long-established  procedures.  Ticket 
styles  designed  to  minimize  the  re¬ 
ticketing  of  customer  returns  are 
equally  available  for  print-punch 
marking,  whether  string  or  pin-at¬ 
tached. 

Even  the  two-step  print-punch  mark¬ 
ing  operation  is  entirely  analagous  to 
present  marking  techniques  for  many 
items  of  merchandise,  wherein  tickets 
are  made  upon  receipt  of  the  goods, 
for  subsequent  attaching  by  other 
methods. 

Premarking.  The  development  of 
manufacturer  premarking  is  by  no 
means  impossible  under  print-punch. 
If  certain  departments  have  soft  goods 
items  made  to  their  order,  so  that  the 
manufacturer  may  mark  this  mer¬ 
chandise  with  tickets  furnished  by 
you,  your  present  procedure  can  be 
followed. 

In  the  far  more  likely  event  that  you 
accept  the  manufacturer’s  standard 
tag  as  suitable  marking  for  certain 
merchandise,  the  problem  is  more 
complex,  but  it  is  the  manufacturer’s 
problem  rather  than  yours.  While  to 
my  knowledge  no  such  program  is 
actually  under  way,  individual  manu¬ 
facturers  already  are  considering  pre¬ 
marking  with  print-punch  tickets,  and 
supplying  to  the  store  a  pre-wired  con¬ 
trol  board  for  the  tag-to-card  convert¬ 
er,  to  permit  you  to  make  your  own 
runs  of  tag  stubs.  This  relatively 
simple  expedient  would  make  it  un¬ 
necessary  to  have  an  identical  arrange¬ 
ment  of  punched  fields  on  the  manu¬ 


facturer’s  ticket  and  on  your  own. 

These  areas  of  -similarity,  wher? 
change  to  print-punch  requires  little 
or  no  change  in  your  present  opera¬ 
tion,  are  w-ide  areas.  Now  let  us  look 
at  some  of  the  areas  of  dissimilarity. 

Some  Marking  Changes.  New  mark¬ 
ing  methods  will  have  to  be  decided 
upon  for  certain  items— simply  in  the 
interest  of  extending  the  advantages 
of  print-punch  to  the  widest  possible 
range  of  merchandise.  As  a  random 
example,  you  may  wish  to  mark  shoe 
boxes  w'ith  a  print-punch  ticket  in¬ 
stead  of  with  a  gummed  label. 

Although  there  are  many  sizes  and 
styles  of  print-punch  tickets,  it  is  true 
that  the  total  number  of  styles  and 
sizes  is  considerably  smaller  than  the 
sum  of  all  tags,  tickets  and  labels  pres¬ 
ently  available  to  you  from  all  manu¬ 
facturers  of  marking  equipment.  To 
that  extent  you  have  a  somewhat 
smaller  kit  of  tools  to  work  with. 

But  in  attaching  the  print-punch 
tickets,  you  can  employ  a  wide  variety 
of  methods.  Here  are  some  of  them: 
string,  pin,  button  slot,  staple,  gum, 
gummed  tape,  double  gum  wafer, 
pressure-sensitive  tape,  and  sewing  (in 
manufacturer  premarking). 

With  these  available  tools,  and  with 
the  ingenuity  you  constantly  muster 
to  cope  with  your  daily  problems,  you 
will  handle  the  relatively  few  instances 
of  required  changes  in  marking  meth¬ 
ods  without  difficulty. 

Ticket  Layout,  Coding.  Usually  some 
revision  in  merchandise  codes  is  neces¬ 
sary,  even  if  it  involves  no  more  than 
a  change  from  alphabetical  to  numeri¬ 
cal  coding.  Proper  codes  can  exert  a 
surprisingly  strong  influence  on  the 
efficiency  of  the  entire  operation,  and 
this  fact  has  not  had  the  attention  it 
deserves.  It  is  a  basic  preliminary  to 
the  mechanization  of  any  operation 
that  the  operation  first  be  standard¬ 
ized  and  simplified  by  the  most  pene¬ 
trating  analysis.  Present  ticket  layout 
should  be  duplicated  only  if  an  ex¬ 
haustive  study  convinces  you  that  it 
cannot  be  improved. 

A  fundamental  objective  should  be 
to  reduce  the  number  of  characters  to 
be  printed  and  punched  to  the  small¬ 
est  possible  number.  Emphatically  1 
do  not  mean  to  eliminate  needed  in- 
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Charging  Sales  Departments  on  a  Point  System 

By  John  Sheldon,  Chas  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 


formation.  On  the 'coiuiary,  a  print- 
punch  system  should  produce  more, 
not  less  information.  The  proper  or¬ 
ganization  in  your  store  should  study 
the  setting  up  of  merchandise  costs  to 
produce  the  same  or  more  informa¬ 
tion  with  fewer  characters. 

The  standard  iSfodel  B  Dial-Set  Ma¬ 
chine  provides  for  20  characters  of 
merchandise  information  plus  five 
characters  of  price  information— a 
total  of  25  characters.  If  by  employing 
proper  coding  technique  your  store 
can  reduce  the  total  from  25  to  20, 
there  will  be  20  per  cent  fewer  charac¬ 
ters  to  be  set  in  the  marking  machine. 
Consider  the  operator  motions  thus 
saved,  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
marking  machines,  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  copy  changes  made  per 
marking  machine  per  year.  Also  con¬ 
sider  that  every  column  punched  into 
the  price  ticket  means  one  pass  through 
the  sorter  in  the  tabulating  room.  In 
this  example,  the'  reduction  from  25 
to  20  columns  would  mean  a  saving  of 
20  per  cent  in  sorting  time. 

Ticket-Making  Accuracy.  To  insure 
accuracy,  you  may  have  to  take  pre¬ 
cautions  beyond  the  scope  of  present 
procedures. 

Success  in  creating  the  print-punch 
data  may  be  strongly  influenced  by  the 
quality  of  the  operators.  You  may 
have  to  follow  the  machine  operating 
instructions  released  by  the  manufac¬ 
turer  more  precisely  than  you  have 
found  necessary  with  simpler  marking 
machines.  You  may  have  to  make 
more  frequent  checks  on  printing  and 
punching  accuracy,  and  on  the  proper 
relationship  of  the  punching  field  to 
the  edges  of  the  tag  stub. 

«  •  * 

Your  reaction  may  still  be  that  your 
budget  is  taking  a  little  beating  here 
so  that  someone  else’s  budget  may 
benefit.  But  I  urge  that  you  keep  be 
fore  you  the  broad  perspective.  Con¬ 
sider  the  annual  monetary  cost  of 
markdowns,  of  inventory  carrying 
charges,  of  sales  lost  by  out-of-stock 
conditions,  and  then  consider  the  in¬ 
creased  profits  that  would  result  if 
these  conditions  could  be  improved 
only  10  per  cent  by  more  complete, 
more  accurate,  and  more  prompt  mer¬ 
chandise  reports  as  an  aid  to  better 
buying. 
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Before  the  inception  of  our  point 
distribution  system,  receiving  and 
marking  expense  was  distributed  in 
direct  relation  to  the  sales  of  each  sell¬ 
ing  department.  This,  of  course,  meant 
that  the  departments  with  high  aver¬ 
age  unit  price  merchandise  were  pay¬ 
ing  a  great  deal  more  per  unit  for  the 
receiving  and  marking  function  than 
the  departments  with  low  average 
price  merchandise.  By  distributing 
this  expense  on  an  actual  cost-incurred 
l)asi.s,  we  found  that  a  substantial  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  expense  was  being  in¬ 
curred  by  the  low-average  sale,  low- 
markup  departments  that  could  least 
afford  to  pay  for  the  expense,  while 
the  high-average  sale,  high-markup  de¬ 
partments  w’ere  incurring  a  relatively 
small  receiving  and  marking  cost  in 
relation  to  the  unit  value  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise.  In  fact,  the  differences  re¬ 
vealed  were  great  enough  in  son^e  cases 
to  throw  departments  we  thought  were 
operating  in  the  black  into  the  red. 
and  vice  versa.  After  the  first  reports 
on  the  expense  allocations  were  dis¬ 
tributed,  it  did  not  take  long  to  con¬ 
vince  buyers  and  merchandisers  that 
it  cost  the  same  amount  to  receive  and 
mark  an  $8.95  dress  as  it  does  an 
$89.95  dress  if  the  same  treatment  is 
accorded  both  pieces  of  merchandise. 

For  the  next  two  years  we  were 
gradually  able  to  shake  buyers  loose 
from  traditional,  costly  methods  of 
operation  and  find  short  cuts  which 
would  not  hamper  their  operations, 
and  at  the  same  time  would  cut  out 
unnecessary  expense.  For  example,  at 
one  stage  w'e  were  actually  putting  a 
pin  ticket  on  every  pair  of  hose.  Thi  . 
pin  ticket  had  a  unit  control  stub  at¬ 
tached  to  it  which  was  removed  at  the 
time  of  sale,  and  the  buyer  was  trying 
to  maintain  unit  control  records  for 
hosiery.  We  found  that  her  records 
were  seldom  used,  as  it  was  an  almost 
impossible  job  to  keep  them  current 
and  there  was  a  great  question  as  to 
their  accuracy.  We  quickly  convinced 
this  buyer  that  if  she  were  to  make  any 
profit  she  would  have  to  find  a  less 
costly  method  of  operation.  Our  next 


step  was  to  put  a  gummed  sticker, 
showing  only  season  letter,  department 
number  and  price,  on  each  box  of 
hose.  Stock  records  were  kept  on  the 
basis  of  frequent  stock  counts  by  sales¬ 
clerks,  with  the  resultant  elimination 
of  a  clerical  whose  efforts  for  the  most 
part  had  been  in  vain. 

We  found  many  cases  where  infor¬ 
mation  was  being  put  on  price  tickets 
that  served  little  or  no  purpose  for  the 
buyer,  but  it  had  always  been  done 
that  way,  and  therefore,  traditionally 
could  not  be  eliminated.  We  have 
always  kept  unit  control  records  on 
even  our  lowest  price  dresses.  It  is 
necessary  to  determine  good  reorder 
numbers  and  to  help  the  buyer  keep 
a  balanced  inventory  in  the  three 
stores  that  we  operate.  However,  there 
were  many  cases  of  one-shot  promo¬ 
tions  that  could  not  be  reordered  and 
would  not  be  sent  to  branch  stores. 
These,  we  discovered,  could  be  marked 
with  plain  white  tickets,  elirhinating 
price,  color  and  style  number  informa¬ 
tion.  When  a  buyer  w’ould  permit  us 
to  do  this,  we  would  process  her  mer¬ 
chandise  at  a  substantially  lower  point 
value  per  unit  than  called  for  by  the 
usual  procedures. 

A  heavy  point  charge  was  levied  for 
every  special  request  in  which  a  buy¬ 
er  insisted  that  the  merchandise  be 
marked  as  soon  as  it  was  received.  The 
buyer  who  was  careless  about  v,'riting 
orders,  causing  the  order  checkers  to 
waste  a  considerable  amount  of  time, 
was  also  presented  with  a  substantial 
bill. 

Operation  Completed.  Now  after  five 
years  of  using  this  system,  we  have 
discontinued  it.  We  feel  that  we  have 
drained  almost  all  the  good  it  can  do 
for  us  out  of  it.  Our  buyers  are  thor¬ 
oughly  indoctrinated  in  the  costs  of 
receiving  and  marking  and  we  should 
be  able  to  operate  at  least  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  without  going  to  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  determining  the  actual  cost 
f)er  unit  received  on  an  individual 
basis.  We  do  not  intend  to  let  the 
buying  organization  revert  back  to  old 
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practices  and  we  do  have  an  ace  in  the 
hole  if  they  try  to  do  so.  For  example, 
over  the  last  few  years  our  lingerie 
department  has  incurred  an  expense 
of  2.5  per  cent  of  purchases.  We  will 
continue  this  ratio  in  the  future.  If 
the  lingerie  buyer  feels  that  she  needs 
more  services  than  she  gets  now,  we 
can  talk  to  her  in  terms  of  raising 
the  2.5  per  cent  to,  say,  2.7  per  cent 
and  quickly  show  her  in  terms  of  dol¬ 
lars  what  it  will  do  to  her  cost-wise. 
In  two  or  three  years,  we  may  find  it 
advisable  to  reactivate  the  system  for 


a  period  of  one  year  to  check  ourseK  es 
on  the  percentages. 

How  Allocation  Works.  This  is  how 
the  point  system  operates.  We  made 
extensive  time  studies  for  each  type  of 
merchandise  handled  and  assigned 
points  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
minutes  required  for  each  unit  of  each 
type  of  merchandise.  We  also  assigned 
a  point  value  to  the  cost  of  tickets  and 
ticket  preparation.  When  we  had  com¬ 
pleted  this  survey  we  reduced  the  low¬ 
est  point  charge  to  one  and  all  the 


The  man 
in  the 
neat  brown 


UPS-AIR  serves  shippers  and  receivers 
in  the  trading  areas  of: 

New  York  •  Philadelphia  •  Detroit 
Chicago  •  Los  Angeles  • 

San  Francisco-Oakland  •  San  Diego* 
Seattle*  •  Portland,  Ore.* 

*DesUnation  points  only 


United  Parcel  Service-air 


others  in  direct  proportion.  We  ended 
up  with  a  point  value  starting  at  one 
for  hosiery  and  ranging  up  to  4S 
for  wedding  dresses.  In  addition,  we 
charged  1000  points  for  special 
quests,  800  points  for  no  order  ship 
ments  and  150  points  for  each  ship 
ment  received  regardless  of  the  numbet 
of  units  in  it.  The  total  points  were 
then  divided  into  the  total  cost  of  * 
operating  the  receiving  room  for  a 
given  .  month,  resulting  in  a  specific ! 
cost  per  point.  This  cost  was  then  | 
multiplied  back  by  the  number  of  ^ 
points  in  each  department,  giving  us  a  ?  ‘ 
dollar  cost  for  each  department. 

Since  we  used  the  conventional  re-  j :  > 
ceiving  apron,  much  of  the  infomia-  :  < 
tion  we  required  was  available  to  us  j  ' 
with  no  extra  work.  After  a  shipment  j**  ' 
has  cleared  the  receiving  room  and  the  1  * 

invoice  has  been  paid,  the  accounts  I  ' 
payable  copy  of  the  invoice  with  apron 
attached  was  used  to  enter  the  number  !  | 

of  pieces  of  merchandise  by  individual 
selling  departments  onto  a  work  sheet. 
The  apron  itself  was  counted  as  at  ' 
shipment.  When  merchandise  was  re-  ' 
ceived  without  an  order,  a  notation  on 
the  accounts  payable  copy  was  made  I 
by  the  order  checker  to  indicate  this,  f 
We  have  pre-printed  on  the  side  of  j' 
every  apron  a  code  of  numbers  1  to  7.  ! 
These  were  circled  in  accordance  with  j 
the  specific  charge  to  be  made.  For  | 
example,  a  sf>ecial  request  was  num-  j 
ber  1,  a  no-order  shipment  was  num¬ 
ber  2,  an  overshipment  was  number  3  ' 
and  so  on.  When  a  buyer  earned  spe¬ 
cial  credit  for  simplified  marking,  a  j 
pre-printed  form  was  used  showing  j 
the  number  of  pieces  of  merchandise  j. 
involved  and  whatever  simplified  steps  ! 

were  taken.  A  standard  table  was  set  i 

.  1 

up,  showing,  for  example,  a  three  ■ 
point  per  piece  credit  if  color  were  | 
omitted  from  the  price  ticket.  A  copy  [ 
of  this  form  was  sent  to  the  buyer  ^ 
showing  her  the  total  credit  received 
for  a  given  month.  The  actual  time  r 
consumed  in  preparing  these  reports  : 
amounted  to  two  to  three  hours  per  p 
week,  counting  the  aprons  and  the  | 
number  of  pieces  handled  by  depart¬ 
ment.  At  the  end  of  each  month  an 
additional  three  to  six  hours  was  re¬ 
quired  to  combine  the  weekly  figures 
and  prepare  the  monthly  report.  This 
job  was  performed  by  the  secretary  of  ; 
the  operating  superintendent. 
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Legal  Briefs 


By  James  J.  Bliss,  Counsel,  nrdga 


Washington  Stores  Deny  Anti-Trust  Charges 

TWO  Washington,  D.  C.  department  stores  have  entered 
a  vigorous  denial  to  charges  that  they  violated  the  Sher¬ 
man  and  Clayton  anti-trust  laws.  The  plaintiff,  a  recently 
organized  store,  specifically  alleged  that  the  defendants  had. 
by  threats  and  intimidation,  influenced  suppliers  from  deal¬ 
ing  with  it.  Affidavits  were  submittted  to  the  court  by  the 
suppliers  involved  denying  that  they  were  in  any  way  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  two  stores  in  dealing  with  the  plaintiff. 

Court  Decision  Reopens  Fair  Trade  Loophole 

A  MAJOR  loophole  in  the  Fair  Trade  Laws,  closed  last 
year  by  the  Federal  District  Court,  has  been  reopened 
by  the  Federal  Circuit  Court. 

The  case  rests  on  these  facts:  A  New  York  discount  house 
had  been  permanently  enjoined  by  the  state  courts  from 
violating  the  New  York  fair  trade  laws,  and  a  “mail-order 
firm”  was  organized  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  a  non-fair 
trade  area.  The  District  Court  found  as  a  fact  that  the 
New  York  retailer  “dictates  every  move”  of  the  mail  order 
house.  The  court  further  ascertained  that  the  officers  of  the 
New  York  firm  were  also  officers  of  the  D.  C.  company  and 
occupied  the  same  office  space  in  New  York.  Advertising 
flyers  to  prospective  customers  were  prepared  in  New  York, 
shipped  to  Washington  and  mailed  from  there.  Circulars 
were  kept  “under  the  counter”  in  New  York  for  customers 
seeking  to  buy  below  fair  trade  prices.  Orders  were  filled 
by  mail  in  Washington  for  delivery  to  New  York  purchasers. 

Therefore,  the  District  Court  held  that  the  mail  order 
sales  constituted  selling  in  New  York  in  violation  of  that 
state’s  Fair  Trade  law.  The  judge  reasoned  that  since  the 
uniform  sales  law  provides  that  title  to  goods  does  not  pass 
until  delivery  is  made,  the  sale  did  not  actually  take  place 
until  the  goods  reached  New  York;  therefore.  New  York 
law  applied.  Reliance  was  also  placed  on  statements  accom¬ 
panying  the  original  passage  of  the  McGuire  Fair  Trade 
Act  to  the  effect  that  “where  there  are  trade  or  brand  names 
on  which  fair-trade  prices  have  been  established,  the  mail 
order  house  will  sell  them  at  those  prices  in  any  state,  just 
as  the  local  retail  man  is  required  to  do.” 

The  Circuit  Court  has  now  reversed  the  lower  court  and 
found  in  favor  of  the  discounter.  The  prevailing  decision 
states,  in  effect,  that  the  mail-order  sales  w'cre  made  in  a 
non-fair  trade  area,  i.e.  Washington,  and  the  New  York  Fair 
Trade  regulation  is  inapplicable.  The  result  applies  equally 
to  C.O.D.  as  well  as  pre-paid  purchases.  The  significance 


of  this  decision  is  that  it  if  it  stands  it  will  be  a  serious 
blow  to  fair  traders  and  place  an  extremely  potent  sales 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  mail-order  retailer  operating 
from  the  privileged  sanctuary  of  a  non-fair  trade  area. 

Consent  Degree  Settles  Anti-Trust  Action 
Against  Local  Trade  Group 

Late  last  year,  the  Department  of  Justice  filed  a  complaint 
against  an  association  of  retail  appliance  dealers  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee,  alleging  certain  violations  of  the  anti¬ 
trust  laws. 

The  parties  have  now  executed  a  consent  decree,  with¬ 
out  going  to  trial  on  any  of  the  issues.  Under  its  terms, 
the  dealers  agree  that  they  will  not  enter  into  any  plan  or 
program  to  (1)  fix  suggested  retail  list  prices,  (2)  fix  maxi¬ 
mum  trade-in  allowances  for  used  articles,  (3)  refuse  to  do 
business  w'ith  any  person,  or  (4)  refuse  to  advertise  at  prices 
lower  than  the  manufacturers’  list  prices. 


Retailer  Wins  Restitution  for  Duress  Payments 

A  DEPARTMENT  store  leased  its  fur  department  to  a 
concessionaire.  Fur  coats  left  with  the  lessee  for  stor¬ 
age  were  turned  over  to  an  outsider  for  cleaning  and  storing. 
The  lessee  became  bankrupt  and  the  store  forthwith  can¬ 
celled  the  lease.  The  lessee  owed  the  outsider  for  charges 
accrued  on  coats  stored  during  the  current  season.  The  store, 
desirous  of  maintaining  the  customer  good  will  and  repu¬ 
tation  it  had  established  over  many  years,  offered  to  pay  the 
third  party  in  exchange  for  the  garments.  This  offer  was 
accepted  provided  the  store  also  agreed  to  assume  the  prior 
years’  unpaid  charges  incurred  by  the  lessee.  In  the  alterna¬ 
tive,  the  outsider  agreed  to  deliver  the  garments  directly 
to  the  customers  if  the  store  would  make  the  customers’ 
names  available  to  it.  Faced  with  increasing  demands  from 
customers  for  coats,  caused  by  the  advent  of  winter,  the  store 
yielded  to  the  outsider’s  original  demands. 

The  court  ruled,  in  an  action  brought  by  the  retailer, 
that  the  store  is  entitled  to  restitution  of  the  amounts  paid 
to  satisfy  the  prior  years’  storage  charges.  The  law  recog¬ 
nizes  the  right  of  recovery  in  such  circumstances  where  a 
person  has  been  constrained  to  do  w'hat  he  otherwise  would 
not  have  done.  It  is  immaterial,  said  the  court,  that  the 
money  was  paid  on  behalf  of  the  store  customers  since  relief 
was  being  sought  from  an  injury  to  its  owm  good  will. 
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Store  Organization  Study.  An  imp>or- 
tant  investigation  into  the  fundament¬ 
als  of  store  organization  has  been 
launched  by  the  Retail  Research  In¬ 
stitute.  The  Institute  has  retained  the 
services  of  the  management  consulting 
firm,  Cresap,  McCormick  and  Paget, 
to  carry  out  this  assignment  and  di¬ 
rect  supervision  of  this  report  will  be 
in  the  hands  of  DeFord  C.  Mills,  a 
partner  in  this  firm.  Professor  Hans 
Krusa  of  New  York  University  will 
also  advise  in  the  conduct  of  this 
study.  Milton  Woll,  Research  Direct¬ 
or  of  the  Institute,  will  coordinate  the 
various  work  facets  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

\  comprehensive  and  exhaustive 
questionnaire  is  being  distributed  to 
all  NRDGA  members  with  annual 
volume  in  excess  of  one  million  dol¬ 
lars  per  year.  This  questionnaire  has 
been  developed  with  the  intention  of 
making  replies  to  it  an  exciting  chal¬ 
lenge.  It  is  expected  that  most  stores 
will  not  be  able  to  answer  many  of  the 
questions  easily  but  will  have  to  under¬ 
take  rather  searching  examination  and 
appraisal  of  their  existing  organiza¬ 
tions  and  practices  in  order  to  secure 
the  requested  information.  Such  stores 
as  make  an  intensive  self-analysis  while 
filling  out  the  questionnaire  will  find 
the  experience  rewarding  and  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  able  to  make  important 
improvements  in  their  efficiency.  In 
this  sense  the  questionnaire  is  a  guide 
to  a  self-analysis  of  organization  struc¬ 
ture. 

The  questionnaire  will  he  followed 
by  intensive  field  work  which  is  ex- 
|>ected  to  take  about  two  months  and 
to  cover  many  areas  of  the  country. 
The  first  report  on  “Organization  in 
the  Single  Unit  Store”  is  expected  to 
be  ready  in  the  fall  of  this  year.  A 
later  report  on  “Organization  of  the 
Multi-Unit  Store”  will  be  prepared 
sometime  in  1958. 

Excise  Tax  Simplification.  NRDGA 
urged  Congress  to  reconsider  the  en¬ 
actment  of  the  bill  introduced  during 
the  last  session  by  Rep.  Richard  Simp¬ 
son  of  Pennsylvania  to  simplify  retail¬ 
ers’  excise  taxes.  The  request  was 
made  by  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  executive 
vice  president,  in  a  letter  to  Rep.  Aime 


J.  Forand,  chairman  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Subcommittee  on 
Excise  Tax  Technical  and  Administra¬ 
tive  Problems. 

The  letter  informed  Rep.  Forand 
that  the  Association  endorses  the  con¬ 
tents  of  the  Excise  Tax  Technical 
Changes  Act  of  1957  (H.  R.  7125), 
which  has  been  reported  tq  the  House, 
but  feels  the  bill  does  not  resolve  many 
of  the  excise  tax  problems  still  facing 
retailers.  Mr.  Dakins  expressed  the 
conviction  that  many  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  could  be  remedied  by  the  passage 
of  the  Simpson  Bill,  H.  R.  12421.  The 
Simpson  Bill  would  remove  or  revise 
the  tax  on  some  items;  define  in  detail 
the  items  subject  to  tax;  permit  the 
retailer  to  reduce  the  sale  price  for 
tax  purposes  by  the  fair  market  value 
of  a  like  article  accepted  in  exchange; 
define  a  sale  at  retail,  and  permit  the 
retailer  to  get  a  credit  for  taxes  paid 
on  a  bad  debt  item. 

NRDGA  Elections.  Julian  N.  Trivers, 
vice  president  of  Davison-Paxon  Co., 
■Atlanta,  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division,  and  Walden 
P.  Hobbs,  vice  president  and  assistant 
treasurer  of  Consolidated  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Springfield,  Mass.,  was  re-elected 
chairman  of  the  Controllers’  Congress 
at  the  divisional  conventions  last 
month. 

Other  officers  of  the  Sales  Promo¬ 
tion  Division  are:  Arthur  Truitt,  re 
tail  sales  promotion  manager,  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Co.,  first  vice  chair¬ 
man;  Harold  F.  Haener,  vice  president 
and  sales  promotion  manager,  ^^acy’s- 
California,  second  vice  chairman,  and 
Joseph  Purcell,  sales  promotion  di¬ 
rector  of  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker, 
Wilkes-Barre,  re-elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

The  Controllers’  Congress  elected 
Edwin  J.  Marks,  controller  of  Gold¬ 
smith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  as  first 
vice  chairman,  and  Albert  H.  Kind- 
ler,  treasurer  and  controller,  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  as  second 
vice  chairman,  and  re-elected  Frank 
Boucher,  controller  of  D.  H.  Holmes 
Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  as  secretary- 
treasurer. 

Robert  H.  Smith,  assistant  operat¬ 
ing  su|>erintendent  of  John  Wana- 


maker  Philadelphia,  was  re-elected  i  ^ 
chairman  of  the  Traffic  Group,  and  J 
three  members  of  the  Group’s  board  * 
of  directors  were  also  re-elected.  Tbq  / 
are:  Dorothy  Geiss,  traffic  manager  of  ^ 
Stroiiss-Hirshberg  Co.,  Youngstown,  ^ 
Ohio:  John  W.  McDaniel,  genenl  I 
traffic  manager  of  Loveman,  Joseph  I  J 
Loeb,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  and  S  ^ 
C.  Tetley,  traffic  manager  of  Emery,  ^ 
Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  |  1 

Film  on  Ad  Production.  The  filmed  |  ^ 
course  in  advertising  production  whidi  i 
was  previewed  at  the  Sales  Promotion  I  * 
Division  convention  last  month  will  ii  * 
be  available  to  stores  next  fall.  Ar¬ 
rangements  will  be  made  by  loal 
newspapers.  There  will  also  be  an-  , 
other  New  York  showing  at  the  New  ; 
York  University  auditorium.  The  film  j 
was  prepared  by  a  committee  repit-  | 
senting  the  NRDGA  Sales  Promotion  ‘ 
Division  and  the  Newspaper  AdvertU-  ; 
ing  Executives  Association,  and  was  ' 
produced  under  the  supervision  of  the  ' 
New  York  University  School  of  Re-  ' 
tailing.  ' 

The  reaction  of  the  350  retail  sales  ^ 
promotion  men  who  saw  it  at  the  con-  1 
vention  was  unqualifiedly  enthusias-  ' 
tic.  A  number  of  them  suggested  that  ' 
vendors  and  buyers  should  see  it  too,  ' 
to  help  them  understand  how  much  is  [  * 
involved  in  the  preparation  of  a  news-  [  ' 
paper  ad.  >  ' 

!  I 

Specialized  Tax  Committees.  The  : 

NRDGA  Taxation  Committee  has  set 
up  six  specialized  subcommittees  to  ^ 
assure  coverage  of  every  phase  of  tax  ! 
legislation.  Benjamin  Parker,  chair-  !  ' 
man  of  the  Committee  who  is  counsel  i 
of  Rich’s,  Atlanta,  pointed  out  thatl' 
besides  helping  to  represent  retail  in-  i 
terests  more  thoroughly,  “the  concen¬ 
tration  of  each  subcommittee  in  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  field  of  taxation  will  contrib¬ 
ute  materially  to  a  fuller  understand¬ 
ing  by  retailers  of  every  phase  of  tax 
ation  affecting  their  business.”  The 
subcommittees  and  their  chairman 
are: 

General  Income  Tax  Problems: 
Herbert  Schachtschneider,  controller, 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee: 
Excise  and  Miscellaneous  Tax  Proh 
lems:  D.  H.  Stynchcomb,  executive 
vice  president  and  controller,  Cohen 
Brothers,  Jacksonville;  Pension  Plan 
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and  Deferred  Compensation  Problems: 
John  J.  Kavanagh,  vice  president  and 
treasurer,  The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore: 
Administrative  Tax  Practices:  Ralph 
W.  Button,  assistant  secretary.  Allied 
Stores  Corporation,  New  York;  Ac¬ 
counting  Practices  Affected  by  Tax 
Laws:  George  Troutt,  treasurer.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Dry  Goods  Corporation,  New 
York;  and  Taxation  and  Economics: 
R.  R.  Jorgensen,  general  manager,  tax 
department.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co., 
Chicago. 

Data  Processing  Report.  Most  present 
equipment  for  automatic  data  prcoess- 
ing  is  too  expensive  for  retailers  and 
is  not  adapted  to  their  needs.  Despite 
this,  most  retailers  are  showing  keen 
interest  in  the  development  of  new 
equipment  which  can  enable  them  to 
improve  their  productivity  and  to 
compile  more  useful  information. 
These  are  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  majority  of  the  retailers  who  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  survey  of  data  process¬ 
ing  equipment  conducted  by  the  Re¬ 
tail  Research  Institute  of  NRDGA. 
Published  recently,  the  Institute’s  re¬ 
port  on  the  survey.  Data  Processing 
Equipment  Among  Member  Stores,  is 
based  on  information  supplied  by  120 
stores  with  annual  volume  in  excess 
of  $1  million.  It  shows  that  most  re¬ 
tailers  still  process  their  office  records 
manually;  that  only  the  largest  stores 
use  mechanical  tabulating  equipment 
to  any  degree,  and  that  the  use  of  elec¬ 
tronic  equipment  is  confined  to  ex¬ 
periments  among  the  largest  organiza¬ 
tions.  A  detailed  analysis  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  or  electronic  equipment  be¬ 
ing  used  is  featured;  equipment  on 
order  is  listed,  and  the  rental  cost  of 
equipment  is  given  along  with  com¬ 
ments  of  the  stores  concerning  their 
experiences  with  it.  (Price:  |2.50.) 

Praise  for  Vote  Campaign.  NRDGA 
received  an  American  Heritage  Foun¬ 
dation  award  last  month  for  its  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  1956  Register  and 
Vote  campaign.  The  presentation  was 
made  during  the  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision’s  convention  in  New  York.  The 
chairman  of  the  Retailers  Non-Parti¬ 
san  Get-Out-the-Vote  Committee  was 
James  E.  McGregor,  general  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  of  Cohen  Brothers,  Jack¬ 
sonville,  and  the  committee’s  execu¬ 


tive  secretary  was  Edward  F.  Engle, 
manager  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divis¬ 
ion.  John  C.  Cornelius,  president  of 
American  Heritage  said: 

“The  nationwide  voting  record 
established  on  November  6,  1956,  in¬ 
dicates  that  NRDGA  and  its  member 
stores  contributed  significantly  to  the 
final  voting  figures.” 

Thanks  from  ICA.  Another  commenda¬ 
tion  for  NRDGA  came  last  month 
from  the  International  Cooperation 
.Administration,  which  cited  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  technical  assistance  it 
has  given  to  selected  representatives 
of  foreign  countries.  Under  the  ICA 
program,  foreign  business  leaders  are 
invited  to  the  United  States  to  study 
business  techniques  used  here. 

Reduced  Express  Rates.  Effective  June 
5th,  the  reduced  rate  schedule  of  the 
Railway  Express  Agency  has  broader 
scope,  reports  the  Transportation 
Committee’s  special  sub-committee 
which  has  been  working  on  the  nego- 
tions. 

Retail  stores  can  now  ship  the  fol¬ 
lowing  items  for  75  per  cent  of  the 
first-class  rate,  regardless  of  weight: 
bathrobes,  belts,  caps,  children’s  and 
infants’  wear,  coveralls,  dungarees, 
garters,  gloves,  handbags,  handker¬ 
chiefs,  jeans,  lingerie,  lounging  robes, 
neckwear,  nightgowns,  overalls,  paja¬ 
mas,  purses,  raincoats,  scarves,  sus¬ 
penders,  swim  suits,  underwear  and 
undergarments,  uniforms,  N.O.S.  (ex¬ 
cept  furs,  fur  garments,  millinery  or 
men’s  hats,  personal  effects  and  used 
clothing). 

The  rates  apply  to  shipments  from 
44  states  to  every  express  station  in  the 
country,  and,  for  the  first  time,  ship¬ 
ments  originating  in  New  York  City 
and  surrounding  points. 

Warning.  The  threat  to  third  class 
mail  from  possible  cuts  in  the  U.  S. 
Post  Office  budget  is  extremely  grave. 
If  funds  and  services  are  cut  for  the 
fiscal  year  beginning  July  1st,  a  main 
economy  probably  will  consist  of  cur¬ 
tailment  or  elimination  of  this  class 
of  mail.  The  effect  on  fall  and  Christ¬ 
mas  promotional  mailings  can  be  seri¬ 
ous.  The  Association  sent  a  spiecial 
bulletin  to  members  last  month,  urg¬ 
ing  them  to  register  their  opposition 


to  any  such  measure  by  writing  to 
their  congressmen  and  Postmaster 
General  Summerfield. 

Polish  Trade  Mission.  Jules  S.  Drey- 
fous,  president  of  The  Paris  Co.,  Salt 
Lake  City,  is  the  retailer  member  of 
the  U.  S.  Trade  Mission  now  in 
Poland.  At  the  Poznan  Industrial  Fair 
and  in  visits  to  other  cities  in  Poland, 
the  group  will  meet  with  Polish  offi¬ 
cials  and  industry  leaders  and  discuss 
with  them  the  possibilities  for  expand¬ 
ing  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Group  Insurance.  More  than  $5  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  insurance  coverage  for 
employees  of  both  small  and  large 
NRDGA  stores  has  been  provided 
under  the  NRDGA  Group  Insurance 
Program  which  went  into  effect  on 
April  1st. 

The  program  provides  life  insurance 
coverage  coupled  with  extra  benefit 
features  not  ordinarily  found  in  group 
plans.  The  cost  of  only  $1.10  pier 
thousand  dollars  of  coverage  per 
month  is  low,  even  when  compared 
with  plans  offering  only  standard 
benefits. 

Entrance  can  be  made  into  the  plan 
every  three  months.  Applications  are 
now  being  accepted  for  the  next  effec¬ 
tive  date,  which  is  July  1st. 

Every  member  store  will  want  to  ex¬ 
amine  this  program  closely  and  give 
full  consideration  to  the  value  of  their 
participating  in  it.  It  is  a  good  buy 
that  will  make  a  significant  contribu¬ 
tion  to  every  store  employee  relations 
program. 

To  enroll,  all  a  store  need  do  is  to 
fill  out  two  copies  of  a  simple  appli¬ 
cation  blank  and  return  it  to  the 
NRDGA  Insurance  Trust  along  with 
the  payment  for  the  first  quarter’s  pre- 
miurn.  No  medical  examination  is 
needed. 

This  top-quality  Group  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Plan  is  an  excellent  buy  for  stores 
of  every  size  and  an  important  contri¬ 
bution  to  employee  relations  pro¬ 
grams.  In  the  case  of  many  small 
stores  it  provides  protection  that  may 
not  be  available  to  them  independent¬ 
ly  at  the  same  low  group  rate  available 
to  larger  stores.  Some  stores  are  using 
it  to  provide  initial  insurance  cover¬ 
age  for  their  employees,  others  to  sup¬ 
plement  insurance  plans  they  have. 
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The  Buyer's  Manual — Retailing’s 
Handbook  and  Best-Seller 


By  the  time  this  is  published,  the 
newly  revised  Buyer’s  Manual 
w’ill  be  in  the  hands  of  the  several 
thousands  who  placed  advance  orders 
for  it.  And  in  the  course  of  this  year 
artd  next  and  the  year  after  next,  a 
steady  stream  of  copies  will  go  all  over 
the  country— yes,  to  almost  every  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  outside  the  Iron  Cur¬ 


tain-bringing  the  truths  of  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  those  who  want  to  know  them. 

This  is  the  third  newly  done  man¬ 
ual  to  be  published  by  the  NR  DO  A. 
The  first,  I’m  informed,  was  brought 
out  in  1930,  and  the  second  in  1949. 
Some  6(),0()()  copies  of  the  book  have 
been  sold— a  record  for  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  certainly,  and  a  good  figure  for 


any  industry’s  handbook. 

I’m  especially  happy  to  note  to 
whom  the  new  book  has  been  dedi 
cated.  It  is  to  "the  buyer  every  when 
in  the  United  States  and  in  the  world 
—the  keystone  of  every  retail  estab¬ 
lishment.” 

It  is  time  we  acknowledged  oui 
never-ending  debt  to  the  buyer.  The 
store  could  probably  do  without  our 
kind  of  brass.  It  could  never  do  with¬ 
out  the  buyer.  His  (or  her)  contribu¬ 
tion  can  never  be  minimized.  The 
whole  store’s  showing  depends  on  him. 


Bullock's 
Reclaims 
a  Street 


Instead  of  the  dreary  brick  walls  of  a  long-neglected  alley  way,  there  are  now  bright  awnings,  make-believe 
sh(;p  fronts  (done  with  murals),  trees  and  plants.  The  lighted  case  in  the  wall  holds  a  plaque  telling  the 
history  of  the  street. 


The  picture  above  shows  St.  Vincent  Court,  which  used  to  be  just  a 
rather  dreary  alley  between  two  buildings  of  Bullock’s  downtown  store 
in  Los  Angeles  But  the  little  street  had  a  history,  though  it  was  practically 
forgotten,  and  it  also  offered  an  opportunity  for  Bullcxk’s  to  contribute 
to  the  well-oiganized  community  program  of  beautifying  Los  Angeles. 

The  transformation  of  the  court  into  a  gay  and  colorful  thoroughfare 
w’as  completed  this  spring;  On  March  4th,  which  was  Bullcxk’s  50th  anni¬ 
versary,  city  and  county  officials  came  to  the  store  for  official  dedication 
ceremonies  and  presented  a  landmark  plaque  for  the  court  to  P.  G. 
Winnett,  chairman  of  Bullock’s  board  of  directors.  The  plaque  commemo¬ 
rates  the  street  as  the  19th  century  site  of  St.  Vincent’s  College,  the  oldest 
institution  of  higher  learning  in  Southern  California. 

Many  colors  of  paint— earth  tones  of  blue,  yellow  and  green— have  been 
used  in  the  new  court.  Along  one  wall  are  murals  that  represent  the 
windows  and  painted  doors  of  an  old-fashioned  millinery  shop,  barber 
shop  and  toy  shop.  Over  each  two-dimensional  shop  hangs  its  trade  symbol 
—a  bicycle,  a  giant-sized  hat,  an  old-fashioned  barber  pole.  The  shops  have 
real  awnings  of  bold  red  and  white  stripes.  Opposite  them  is  an  old-fash¬ 
ioned  flower  stall— a  real  one,  that’s  doing  excellent  business.  Trees  and 
plants  in  large  earth<olored  pots  decorate  the  court.  The  posts  of  the 
antique  outdoor  lamps,  which  once  burned  kerosene,  are  painted  bright 
orange.  Bullock’s  crest,  mounted  overhead  on  a  connecting  bridgeway,  has 
been  gilded,  adding  to  the  street’s  new  bright  look. 


ST.  vikCent  court 


Bullock’s  invited  Los  Angeles  to  come  to  the  dedi¬ 
cation  ceremonies  and  their  gala  celebration. 
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It  is  therefore  good  to  see  prof>er  trib¬ 
ute  given  the  buyer  in  the  book’s 
dedication. 

For  the  book  has  been  written  en¬ 
tirely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
buyer,  the  assistant  buyer,  the  am¬ 
bitious  head  of  stock,  the  executive 
trainee.  I  think  each  will  find  in  it 
a  world  of  information  to  help  him 
properly  find  his  place  in  the  retailing 
field.  He’ll  find  the  book  a  constant 
source  of  new  information— for  one 
doesn’t  know  everything  in  a  book  as 
close-packed  as  this  nor  can  one,  from 
a  single  reading  or  even  from  two. 

The  book  too  is  implicitly  a  tribute 
to  the  41  authors,  all  of  whom  took 
time  out  of  busy  days  to  set  down  the 
fruits  of  their  knowledge  and  experi¬ 
ence.  Mr.  Lincoln  Filene  says  it  well: 
"Each  contributor  has  given  some  part 
of  himself,  some  hard-won  understand¬ 
ing  of  his  own  job,  to  help  smooth  the 
path  for  those  who  will  follow  him.” 

He  sees  the  book— as  we  all  must— 
“as  a  symbol  of  the  professional  status 
retailing  has  achieved  over  the  years, 
and  of  the  high  standards  of  coopera¬ 
tion  the  department  store  world  has 
set  for  itself.” 

It  isn’t  possible  to  “review”  the  man¬ 
ual  in  the  customary  sense.  No  chap¬ 
ter  in  it  is  intrinsically  more  im|X)r- 
tant  than  any  other.  The  totality  of 
the  subjects,  of  their  treatment,  of 
their  authors’  slants,  makes  the  book 
the  invaluable  book  it  is. 

-  There  is  no  aspect  of  store  activity 
which  the  book  omits— yes,  I  note  it 
says  nothing  about  credit  and  how  this 
can  be  used  successfully  to  build  store 
following  and  sales.  I  can  only  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  book  wasn’t  intended  to 
covef  all  retailing— but  to  acquaint  the 
new  buyer  or  trainee  with  what  his 
part  is  in  the  whole  store  scheme. 

Viewed  thus  I  have  nothing  but 
admiration  for  the  book  and  its  scof>e. 
If  The  Buyer’s  Manual  w'as  valuable 
heretofore  it  is  doubly  valuable  now. 
It’s  an  indispensable  reference  book. 
It’s  the  great,  invisible  teacher.  It’s 
the  record  of  successful  people’s  spe¬ 
cial  knowledge— and  vicariously  the 
reader  can  have  it  all  or  as  much  of  it 
as  he  is  willing  or  able  to  absorb. 
—David  Bluthenthal 

Chairman,  Merchandising  Dwision 

and  Vice  President,  The  Gus 

Blass  Co.,  Little  -Rock. 


All  these  new  features  — 
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•  Complete  separation  of  Department  and  Specialty  Store  data! 

*  Additional  new  tables  for  Smaller  Stores! 

*  Expanded  Total  Store  Summary  tables! 

•  New  Publicity  Analysis  tables  — 

Analysis  of  Newspaper  Lineage  by  Days  of  the  Week! 
Distribution  of  Publicity  Expenditures  and  Sales  by  Month! 
Analysis  of  Sales  Volume  by  Days  of  the  Week! 

Influence  of  Night  Openings  on  Daily  Sales! 


Plus  all  this  regularly  reported  information  — 

•  Detailed  data  for  over  300  selling  departments  in  each 
of  nine  store  groups! 

*  Typical  and  Middle  Range  merchandising,  inventory,  sales,  expense 
and  Controllable  Margin  data! 

*  Separate  Publicity  Data  section  including  Radio  and  TV  analysis 

and  Newspaper  Space  Costs  Analysis,  as  well  as  new  tables  listed  above! 

•  Monthly  Stock-Sales  Ratios  calculated  the  retailers'  way! 


- Ofuien  A/awI - 

CONTROLLERS'  CONGRESS,  NRDGA 

100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y.  (Please  Print) 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1957  Edition  of  DEPARTMENTAL 

MERCHANDISING  AND  OPERATING  RESULTS  (1956  Results). 

NAME  . . . 

COMPANY  . 

ADDRESS  . 

CITY . STATE . 

NRDGA  Members:  $9.50  per  copy  (5-9  copies,  $9.25  ea.;  10  or  more,  $9.(X)  ea.) 
Non-Retailers:  $14.50  Non-Member  Retailers:  $22.50 

Make  checks  payable  to  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
5  ^6  (Add  3%  Sales  Tax  on  New  York  City  Orders) 
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Lion  tamer  suit  with  red  coat  and  white  pants  was  featured  during 
the  two-week  event.  Shoes  by  Capezio  and  lion  by  Stieff  of  Germany. 


Center  ring  on  the  sawdust-covered  main  floor, 
with  mechanical  performing  elephants. 


NEIMAN  -  M.ARCUS  spent  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
on  the  “Circus  Spectacular”  which  was 
presented  in  the  Dallas  and  Houston 
stores  from  April  22nd  to  May  11th. 
The  idea  of  using  the  gay  colors  and 
timeless  designs  of  the  big  top  as  the 
inspiration  for  a  line  of  high-fashion 
merchandise  came  to  Stanley  Marcus 
after  a  visit  to  a  European  carnival. 

Jane  Cole,  the  store’s  designer,  went 
to  work,  and  when  she’d  finished  every 
department  in  the  store  had  merchan¬ 
dise  reminiscent  of  the  circus.  There 
were  jumper  suits  of  leopard  skin  terry 
cloth;  shortie  pajamas  inspired  by  acro¬ 
bats’  costumes:  costume  shoes  of  harle¬ 


quin  prints  and  polka  dots;  ice  cream 
cones  stuffed  w’ith  multi-colored  chiffon 
scarves;  sleepers  with  clown  suit  tops 
worn  over  leotards;  giraffe  print  dresses 
and  sports  wear,  and  dozens  of  other 
variations  on  the  circus  theme. 

Decorations  carried  out  all  the  glory 
of  the  big  top.  Sawdust  covered  the 
first  fl(K>rs  of  both  stores,  which  w’ere 
divided  into  four  rings  canopied  in 
four  colors  of  wide  dyed  ribbon  with 
old-fashioned  circus  lights  and  a  clown 
band.  Mechanical  gadgets,  such  as 
clowns  on  trapezes,  girls  on  tightropes 
and  dancing  animals  were  placed 
throughout  the  stores  and  in  the  win¬ 
dows  along  with  the  special  circus  mer¬ 


chandise.  Balloons  were  everywhere. 
In  Dallas  the  gigantic  palladium  win¬ 
dow  held  a  cage  of  live  monkeys. 

Gay  circus  meals  were  served  on 
checked  tablecloths  in  the  store  restaur¬ 
ants  and  special  entertainment  was  pro¬ 
vided  during  the  tea  hours.  This  in¬ 
cluded  a  twice-a-day  appearance  of  an 
internationally  famous  troupe  of  danc¬ 
ing  dogs.  The  Knoedler  Galleries  of 
New  York  assembled  an  elaborate  exhi¬ 
bition  of  circus  paintings  which  was 
shown  in  the  Dallas  store  first  and  then 
at  Houston.  Strme  paintings  were  for 
sale.  The  promotion  was  originally 
planned  for  two  weeks,  but  was  so  well 
received  it  was  held  over  for  a  third. 
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cities  like  New  York  are  paid  any¬ 
where  from  $7,500  to  $30,000  yearly. 
They  may  make  as  much  as  $50,000. 
A  merchandise  man  will  probably 
earn  $25,000  to  $75,000,  with  unusual 
individuals  above  that  range.  Some 
salespeople  in  department  stores  regu¬ 
larly  make  $15,000  to  $25,000. 

“It  would  be  my  guess  that  if  you 
have  what  it  takes  for  retailing,  you 
will  make  more  money  sooner  in  the 
department  store  field  than  in  most  of 
the  fields  where  starting  pay  may  be 
higher.  You  don’t  have  to  spend  years 
finding  out  whether  you’re  suited  for 
the  retail  business— you  find  out  very 
fast.  Ours  is  not  a  business  in  which 
vou  have  to  wait  around  for  seniority. 
We  operate  strictly  on  the  merit  sys¬ 
tem.” 

The  idea  that  the  department  store 
does  not  offer  a  secure  career  future  is 
a  misconception,  he  said;  actually  it  is 
free  of  the  risks  of  many  other  busi¬ 
nesses,  because  the  retail  function  is 
a  basic  one,  and  is  not  affected  by 
changes  which  can  put  an  individual 
manufacturer  out  of  business.  Recall¬ 
ing  the  depression  years  in  the  thirties, 
Mr.  Bingham  pointed  out  that  “well- 
run  department  stores  and  retailers 
generally  suffered  far  less  than  many 
manufacturers  whose  markets  sudden¬ 
ly  shrank  or  disappeared.” 

“1  don’t  want  to  overstress  the 
security  of  our  business,”  he  added, 
“because  we  have  our  problems  too. 
Retailing  is  a  very  low-margin  business 
and  everything  depends  on  controlled 
costs  and  volume  turnover.  But  it  is 
a  more  solid  business  than  many 
others.  R.  H.  Macy  has  not  failed  to 
make  a  profit  for  98  years.” 

Listing  some  of  the  major  problems 
and  changes  in  retailing  today,  Mr. 
Bingham  revealed  that  Macy’s  invest¬ 
ment  of  $3  million  in  self-selection  in¬ 
stallations  has  been  followed  by  de¬ 
partmental  sales  increases  that  range, 
in  the  Herald  Square  store,  from  seven 
to  25  per  cent. 

As  for  the  most  challenging  problem 
that  confronts  stores,  that,  Mr.  Bing¬ 
ham  said,  is  “the  successful  manage¬ 
ment  of  people— the  necessity  for  bet¬ 
ter  selection  and  training,  more  ade¬ 
quate  incentives  and  better  supervis¬ 
ion.  Improving  the  effective  perform¬ 
ance  of  stores  by  two  or  three  per  cent 
would  result  in  savings  of  millions.” 


Gordon  Creighton 


ON  THE  LINE 


There  is  a  relatively  new  adjective  in  Webster 
to  describe  the  spreading  habitat  of  millions  which  | 
is  neither  urban,  suburban,  nor  rural.  The  word 
is  “rurban”  and  is  defined  as  the  residential  state  of 
humans  “situated  or  living  outside  the  city  limits 
but  not  on  a  farm  or  farms.”  .  .  .  The  New  York  | 
Times  quotes  city  planners  as  calling  this  mush-  § 
rooming:  “suburban  sprawl,”  “scatteration,”  or  | 
“regional  urbanization.”  “The  overlapping  of 
metropolises”  is  another  graphic  phrase  used  to  characterize  the  increas-  ^ 
ingly  common  pattern  in  which  communities  of  varying  density  lay  their  1 
boundaries  end  to  end  over  wide  areas  in  the  formula:  urban  into  sub-  1 
urban  into  rurban  into  suburban  into  urban  again,  the  sequence  being  1 
repeated  over  and  over  until  it  is  ended  by  natural  or  economic  barriers.  1 
.  .  .  Calling  the  600-mile-long  Eastern  area  from  Haverhill,  Massachusetts  | 
to  Washington,  D.  C.  “Urban  Region  No.  1,”  the  Times  points  out  that  I 
It  contained  a  population  of  27p^  million  at  the  last  census.  There  are  1 
17  other  urban  regions  in  the  country,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  i 
3214  niillion  more.  This  segment,  which  contained  60  million  in  1950,  1 
must  be  considerably  more  populous  today. ...  In  these  huge  non-political  1 
entities,  there  is  much  mutuality  of  social  and  economic  interest.  More  1 
and  more  frequently,  state  lines  and  lesser  boundaries  are  transcendetl  1 
Ijy  the  need  for  practical  coof>eration  among  jurisdictions  normally  inde-  I 
pendent,  involving  officers  at  every  level  of  administration.  .  .  .Rurbania,  1 
ns  a  sort  of  super-suburbia,  has  become  a  concept  to  be  reckoned  with  if  1 
we  are  to  deal  comprehendingly  with  the  phenomena  of  what  Trollope  g 
might  have  called  The  Way  We  Live  Now.  | 


Vue  been  reading  «  *  *  Shopping  Centers— Planning  ano 

.Management,  which  was  written  for  the  Association  by  Paul  E.  Smith, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Michigan  State  College  faculty.  In  the  preface,  J.  Gordon 
Dakins  dubs  the  conditions  dealt  with  above,  and  of  which  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  shopping  centers  is  a  part,  as:  “the  greatest  shift  in  the  pattern  of 
living  that  has  occurred  in  history.”  ...  21  shopping  centers  containing  23 
branch  stores  were  visited  by  the  writer,  who  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work  had  the  active  assistance  of  many  department  store  executive  spe¬ 
cialists  on  the  subject,  men  who  had  participated  in  the  planning  and 
building  of  the  new  trading  areas  which  helped  retailing  keep  abreast  of 
population  displacements  which  otherwise,  at  least  in  part,  might  have 
escaped  the  gravitational  influence  of  their  downtown  establishments. 
The  problems  of  branch  store  vis-a-vis  parent  store  operation  are  com¬ 
prehensively  discussed  and  illustrated  with  results  from  many  widely 
separated  locations.  .  .  .  Store  Management  Group’s  earlier  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  brochure.  Branch  Store  Operations,  is  a  review  “must”'  as  col¬ 
lateral  reading.  It  should  be  read  in  connection  with  Shopphsg  Centers 
tor  maximum  results.  .  .  .  Parking  problems  are  an  inseparable  part  of 
this  broad  subject  and  valuable  material  is  available  from  your  .Associa¬ 
tion  in  the  Highway  Research  Board’s  What  Parking  Means  to  Business, 
also  in  Parking— How  It  Is  Financed,  a  compendium  of  observations 
made  in  27  communities. 
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The  Bible  of  the  Retail  Industry 
Has  Been  Brought  Up  to  Dote! 

Buy  and  Read 

The 

Buyers  Manual 

First  Revision  Since  1949 

*14  brand  new  chapters 

*  27  established  chapters  brought  completely  up  to  date 

*  41  experts  in  retailing  give  you  the  essence  of  their 

experience 

448  jam-packed  pages  of  tremendous  daily  help  to 
everybody  in  retailing  —  store  head  —  merchandise 
manager  —  experienced  buyer  —  new  buyer  —  assist¬ 
ant  buyer  —  trainee  —  personnel  head  —  college 
professor  —  student  —  and  vendors,  too! 

— Act  Now  — 


Merchandising  Division  (Please  Print) 

National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Association 
100  West  31st  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please  send  me . copies  of  THE  BUYER'S  MANUAL.  (Member 

price:  $4.75;  non-member  price:  $10.00.) 

Bill  us .  Check  enclosed . 


''  J.’'- 


NAME  .  STORE 


ADDRESS 


CITY . STATE 


Mak«  cS«cki  paybl*  to  NROGA.  PleoM  odd  3%  taUs  tax  if  d«liv«r«d  in  Now  York  City. 


Promcthns 
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and  Seruices 

School  for  Executives.  Now  in  its  third 
successful  year,  the  Advanced  Schotd 
of  Retail  Management,  which  con¬ 
venes  August  12th  to  August  23rd  on 
the  campus  of  Rutgers  University  at 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  reports  a  50  per 
cent  increase  in  advance  registration 
over  its  first  session  in  1955.  Retail 
executives  who  attend  must  have  at 
least  two  years  of  supervisory  and 
management  experience  and  be  recom- 
mended  by  their  companies.  Thii 
year’s  program  has  been  expanded  to 
place  increased  emphasis  on  executive 
training  in  administrative  practice  and 
control,  policy  formation  and  human 
relations.  Already  registered  are  ex 
ecutives  of  Sears,  Roebuck,  The  May 
Company,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co., 
Rich’s,  Goldwater’s,  and  Wolf  R:  Des- 
sauer.  The  faculty  includes  well 
known  professors  in  marketing  fron 
several  universities,  retail  consultants, 
NRDGA  and  ARF  staff  members  and 
the  following  retailers:  Lewis  B.  .Sap- 
pington.  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.;  Philip 
F.  Prince,  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company: 
and  Jack  Selkowitz,  Dr.  Abraham 
Backman  and  Roman  Weller  of 
Macy’s. 

Promotion  Idea  Market.  A  permanent 
exhibition  place  for  advertising  ma 
terials  and  services.  The  Advertising 
Center,  opened  early  this  month  at 
285  Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  Seo- 
arate  exhibit  sections  are  provided  for 
the  various  categories:  media,  point  of 
sale,  packaging,  premiums,  printing 
visual  aids,  photography,  and  others. 
A  feature  of  the  opening  month  is  a 
demonstration  of  Manchester  Hosiery 
Mills’  in-store  promotion  program 
which  reportedly  has  increased  the 
manufacturer’s  total  sales  by  75  per 
cent.  The  Center  was  founded  by 
Larry  Schwartz,  president  of  the  Wex 
ton  Advertising  Agency. 

Fall  Fabric  News.  By  way  of  getting 
buying  offices  well  set  for  their  ^^ay 
and  June  market  work,  Du  Pont  in 
vited  them  to  a  musical  Fall  Fashion 
Forecast  on  May  2nd  at  the  Hotel 
Biltmore,  New  York.  More  than  50 
garments  were  shown,  all  made  of 
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fabrics  containing  Du  Pont’s  nylon,  Orion,  Dacron,  rayon 
and  color-sealed  acetate.  Among  the  featured  fabrics  were  a 
jersey  of  80  per  cent  Orion  and  20  per  cent  wool,  shown  in 
dresses  and  separates;  a  new  flannel  of  Dacron,  Orion,  cot¬ 
ton  and  nylon,  used  for  a  whimsical  nightshirt,  and  a  knit 
fabric  of  100  per  cent  Orion. 

Another  sequence,  on  the -“Hint  of  a  Tint”  theme,  showed 
nylon  hosiery  coordinated  with  costume  colors.  A  few  days 
later,  Du  Pont  released  a  film  for  retail  training  on  this  new 
hosiery  theme,  which  will  get  widespread  promotion  in  the 
fall.  Besides  the  training  film,  there  is  an  array  of  merchan¬ 
dising  and  promotional  material.  All  of  it  can  be  had  by 
writing  to  Du  Pont  at  5506  Nemours  Building,  Wilmington 
98.  The  film  is  being  distributed  on  a  lend  basis,  and  re¬ 
quests  should  specify  the  first,  second  and  third  choice  of 
dates  for  showing  it  in  the  store. 

Another  Du  Pont  fashion  showing,  on  \fay  15th,  showed 
blouse  ensembles  designed  bj  Hubert  de  Givenchy  for  the 
1958  resort  season.  The  designs  were  commissioned  by  Du 
Pont,  to  be  made  available  to  manufacturers.  Overblouses 
reminiscent  of  the  ’20s  predominated  in  the  collection,  which 
ranged  from  beachwear  to  evening  styles.  The  featured 
casual  fabrics  combined  Dacron  with  cotton,  with  flax,  and 
with  rayon.  Luxury  failles  and  matelasses  appeared  in  Orion 
alone  and  in  Orion  combined  with  Dacron,  acetate  or  rayon. 
One  rich  satin  was  made  of  spun  Orion  and  silk. 

In  the  men’s  and  boys’  wear  field,  Du  Pont  announced 
extension  of  its  hang  tag  fiber  identification  program  to  two 
more  fabrics.'  They  will  cover  blends  of  50  per  centjpr  more 
Dacron  w'ith  Orion,  and  fabrics  of  100  per  cent  Dacron. 
They  will  appear  on  garments  for  the  spring  1958  season. 


Joy  to  Children... 
Customers  for  Your  Store 
with  on 

MT  MINIATURE  TRAIN 


#  Capture  Your  Customers’  Hearts 

#  14  Million  Children  Carried 

#  75%  of  Stores  Renew  Leases  2  Or  More  Years 

#  Traffic  Building  Promotion 


Teen-Age  Business.  It  is  known  that  the  largest  new  markets 
for  merchandise  in  this  country  by  1965  will  be  in  the  under 
19-year  age  brackets.  Last  month  these  predictions  were 
pinned  down  by  age  groups,  in  an  analysis  released  by  Harry 
C.  Isaacs,  vice  president  in  charge  of  promotion  for  the 
B.  V.  D.  Company.  His  figures  compare  1950  population 
with  government  estimates  for  1%5.  They  show  no  change 
in  the  group  under  5  years;  increases  of  35  per  cent  in  the 
5-7  group,  56  per  cent  in  the  8-12  group,  70  jjer  cent  in  the 
13-18  group,  27  per  cent  in  the  19-20  group,  16  per  cent  in 
the  21-24  group.  In  the  25-29  bracket,  a  decrease  of  8  per 
j  cent  and  in  the  30-34  group  a  decrease  of  6  per  cent  are 
I  forecast. 

From  there  on  up  there  are  progressive  increases;  4  per 
cent  in  the  35-39  group;  20  per  cent  in  the  40-44  group;  25 
per  cent  in  the  45-49  group;  29  per  cent  in  the  50-54  group; 
28  per  cent  in  the  55-59  group;  27  per  cent  in  the  60-64 
group  and  40  per  cent  in  the  65  and  over  group. 

Small  Share  of  Big  Business.  Reporting  that  pre-season  air 
conditioner  sales  have  been  running  25.5  per  cent  ahead  of 
1956,  the  Hotpoint  Co.  estimates  that  sales  may  reach  two 
million  units  this  year.  Most  of  the  business  will  go  to 
appliance  stores.  Howard  J.  Scaife,  Hotpoint  marketing 
manager,  last  month  released  new  consumer  survey  informa¬ 
tion  which  revealed  that  only  2.5  per  cent  of  air  conditioner 
owners  interviewed  had  bought  their  units  in  department 
stores. 


•  Operates  in  Restricted  Spaces 

•  City  Wide  Exclusive  Rental  Lease 

•  25  Year  Safety  Record 

•  Full  Insurance  Coverage  Furnished 

•  Free  Individual  Track  Layouts  Designed 

•  Any  Type  Floor  Suitable 

•  May  Run  Behind  Counters,  in  Storerooms, 
Plazas,  etc. 

Writ*  For  Fro*  Illustrated  Brochure 


Un«fldino  nuinlMr  of 
floor  plant... on  any 
typo  of  flooring  .  •  > 
around  potft.  counts 
art  and  displays. 


MINIATURE  TRAIN  RENTAL  CO.,  INC. 

(SiKMtMr  !•  Mintalwr*  Train  Cn.,  Snnwnlonr,  InSinnn) 

717  ELK  STREET  BUFFALO  16,  N.  Y. 
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Committees  of  the  NRDGA 


Essential  to  the  success  of  all  NRDGA  programs  is  the  active 
cooperation  of  the  members,  working  through  committees 
on  research  programs,  technical  plans,  legislative  action,  policy 
and  Association  administration,  and  reporting  their  findings  and 
recommendations  to  the  Board  of  Directors.  Approximately 
350  members  fill  the  rosters  of  20  committees  this  year. 


Awards 

Chairman:  PHILIP  M.  TALBOH 

Sanior  Vic*  President,  Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc., 

Washington,  D.  C. 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President 
Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Moss. 

DAVID  E.  MOESER,  President 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM,  President  &  Chairman  of 
the  Board,  Namm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS,  President  &  Gen.  Mgr. 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Co.,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

JAY  D.  RUNKLE,  Royal  Oak,  Mich. 

ROBERT  A.  SEIDEL,  Executive  Vice  President 
Consumer  Products,  R.C.A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Advisory  to  the 
International  Division 

Chairman:  BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 
President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Nomm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Vic*  Chairman:  CHARLES  G.  NICHOLS 

President  &  General  Manager 

The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

Vic*  Chairman  for  France:  JEAN  BADER 

Chairman  &  Managing  Director 

Aux  Galeries  d'Orleans,  Paris,  France 

REGINALD  H.  BIGGS,  Vic*  President 

The  Emporium  Capwell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calrf. 

WHEELOCK  H.  BINGHAM,  President 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  BRADLEY,  President 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  W.  CANDY,  JR.,  President 
Bullock's,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

MILTON  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JACK  L.  GOLDSMITH 

Executive  Vic*  President  &  General  Manager 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

ERWIN  J.  HEILEMANN,  Vic*  President 
Abercrombie  &  Fitch  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

THEO  HIERONIMI 
Handelsstatt*  Mauritius  (Kaufhof) 

Cologne,  Germany 

T.  V.  HOUSER,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

ARTHUR  C.  KAUFMANN,  Executive  Head 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH,  President 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

HENRY  W.  MORGAN,  President 

Henry  Morgan  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Can. 

MISS  DOROTHY  SHAVER,  President 
Lord  &  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  D.  STAPP,  Vic*  President 
Koos  Brothers,  Rahway,  N.  J. 

ERLING  STEEN,  General  Manager 
Steen  &  Strom  A.  S.,  Oslo,  Norway 

HARRY  TOLLEY,  Joint  Managing  Director 
The  Myer  Emporium,  Ltd. 

Melbourne,  Victoria,  Australia 

ERNEST  H.  WYCKOFF,  President  &  Treasurer 
A.  B.  WyckofF,  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Careers  in  Retailing 

Chairman:  THEODORE  SCHLESINGER,  Vic*  Presi¬ 
dent,  Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  E.  BARMEIER,  Personnel  Department 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 


HAROLD  H.  BENNEn,  Executive  Vic*  President 
Z.C.M.I.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

WHEELOCK  H.  BINGHAM,  President 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

RICHARD  J.  BLUM,  Executive  Head 
Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  EDWARDS,  Dean 
School  of  Retailing,  New  York  University 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROY  FAIRBROTHER,  Supervisor 

Distributive  Education,  State  Board  of  Vocational 

&  Adult  Education,  Madison,  Wise. 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS,  Divisional  Vic*  PresidoP 

in  Charge  of  Customer  Service 

Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

J.  PAUL  GRAHAM,  Head  of  Retail  Business 
agement,  Mohawk  Valley  Technical  Institute 
Utica,  New  York 

GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD,  President 
Franklin  Simon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LOUIS  KENNEDY,  Personnel  Director 
Rich's,  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

IRVING  C.  KREWSON,  President 

Irving  C.  Krewson  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH,  President 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

FOREST  LOMBAER,  Personnel  Administrator 
R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  E.  LONG,  President  &  General  Monoga 
Long's  Department  Store,  Tully,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  McMULLIN,  Divisional  Vice  President 
John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

LOUIS  G.  MELCHIOR,  Divisional  Vic*  President 
Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

HARRY  X.  SALZBERG^R,  President 
Sanger  Brothers,  Dallas,  Texas 

HERBERT  H.  SCHWAMB 

Vic*  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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GEORGE  A.  SCOTT,  President  &  General  Manager 
Walkcr-Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

MELVILLE  A.  SMILEY,  Personnel  Director 
LaSalle  &  Koch  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

OR.  ALBERT  B.  SMITH,  Dean,  School  of  Retailing 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

DR.  STANLEY  L.  SOKOLIK 
Director  of  Program  in  Retail  Education 
School  of  Business  Administration 
Wayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich. 

C.  R.  SPERRY,  President 

J.  B.  Sperry  Company,  Port  Huron,  Mich. 

GEORGE  TROUTT,  Treasurer 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 

Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Vo. 

G.  BEHRENS  ULRICH,  Chairman,  Department  of 
Merchandising,  Drexel  Institute  of  Technology 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

DR.  CHARLES  M.  WINGATE 

City  College  of  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Constitution  and  By-Laws 

Chairman:  MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR 
Lincoln  Filene  Professor  of  Retailing 
Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration 
Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

GARY  Y.  VANDEVER,  President 
The  Vondever  Co.,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Convention  and  Banquet 

chairman:  RICHARD  J.  BLUM,  Executive  Head 
Saks-34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  B.  ANDERSON,  President 

The  Anderson-Newcomb  Co.,  Huntington,  W.  Va. 

HAROLD  H.  BENNETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
Z.C.M.I.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

LIONEL  W.  BEVAN,  SR.,  President 
The  Fair,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

FRANK  J.  JOHNS,  President 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

EDWARD  F.  PETTIS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  L.  Brandeis  &  Sons,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Downtown  Development 

Chairman:  E.  WILLARD  DENNIS 

Chairman  of  the  Board 

Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

HARRY  D.  ADAMY,  President 
Quackenbush  Company,  Paterson,  N.  J. 

FRANKLIN  H.  BARTHELL,  President 
Block  &  Kuhl  Co.,  Peoria,  III. 

A.  H.  BURCHFIELD,  President 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.  R.  CHAPPELL 

Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
J.  B.  Ivey  Bi  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 


MARCUS  H.  COHEN 

Vice  President  St  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Wolff  8i  Marx,  Inc.,  San  Antonio,  Texas  , 

ALFRED  E.  DARBY,  President 

The  Outlet  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

JAMES  A.  GIOIN 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 
L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

NATHAN  J.  GOLD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

CEXTER  D.  GOULD,  President 

The  Lynch  Company,  Inc.,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

MORRIS  GUBERMAN,  President 
Kaufman's,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

PASQUAL  GUERRIERI,  President 
Kresge-Newark,  Inc.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

PAUL  M.  HAMMAKER,  Senior  Vice  President 
and  General  Merchandise  Manager 
Marshall  Field  and  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

RUSS  B.  HART,  President 
Hart-Albin  Co.,  Billings,  Mont. 

DONALD  W.  HAYDEN,  Gen.  Merchandise 
Manager,  Loveman's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

C.  ROBERT  HUBBARD,  President 
Hubbard's,  Inc.,  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

JOSEPH  INTERMAGGib,  Executive  Director 
Committee  on  Urban  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SOL  KOHN,  JR.,  President 
Kohn  &  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

MYRON  C.  LAW,  Vice  President 
Frederick  &  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

JACK  E.  LEWIS,  President 

James  McCutcheon  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  S.  LOEB,  Vice  President 
Loeb's,  Inc.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

CHESTER  J.  LORD,  Vice  President 
Lord  &  Tann,  Inc.,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

RAPHAEL  MALSIN,  President 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAY  JEFFERSON  MILLER,  Managing  Director 
The  Hecht  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

NELSON  K.  NEIMAN,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

R.  A.  PATTERSON,  President  &  General  Manager 
Spokane  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

EDWARD  F.  PETTIS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
J.  L.  Brandeis  St  Sans,  Omaha,  Nebr. 

BERNARD  PINCUS,  President 

Bry-Block  Mercantile  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

HARRY  PINKERSON,  President 
Pinkerson  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GEORGE  W.  PRIEHS 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
John  Priehs  Mercantile  Co.,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

BEN  PROJAN,  President 
Hanny's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

FRANK  H.  RICH,  President 
B.  Rich's  Sons,  Washington,  D.  C. 

WILLIAM  SCHEAR,  President 

Leo  Schear  Co.,  Inc.,  Evansville,  Ind. 

SAMUEL  J.  SCHLEISNER,  President 
Schleisner  Company,  Baltimore,  Md. 

S.  V.  SCHOONMAKER,  JR.,  President 

John  Schoonmaker  Bi  Son,  Inc.,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

LEE  H.  SCHWARTZ,  Merchandise  Manager 
Harry's,  Mobile,  Ala. 


JOHN  W.  SHELDON,  Vice  President 
Chas.  A.  Stevens  &  Ca.,  Chicago,  III. 

ROGER  L.  SLATER,  President 
Willis,  Champaign,  III. 

O.  SMULIAN,  Vice  President 
Froug  Company,  Inc.,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

SAM  STRAUSS,  President 

Pfeifers  of  Arkansas,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

HAROLD  WENDEL,  President 
Lipman  Wolfe  &  Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

PHILIP  V.  WILEY,  President 
Wiley's,  Inc.,  Hutchinson,  Kan. 

JAMES  R.  WILLIAMS,  Secretary-Treasurer 
Williams  Brothers  Co.,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT  H.  WILSON,  President 

Emery  Bird  Thayer  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

FOSTER  WINTER,  Treasurer 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

JULIAN  P.  WOLF,  President 
Burnam's,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Employee  Relations 

Chairman:  ROBERT  J.  DOOLAN,  Personnel  Dir. 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  F.  ABELL,  Vice  President 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

WILLIAM  H.  BEDELL 

Director  of  Personnel  and  Industrial  Relations 
Stix,  Boer  &  Fuller  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

K.  WADE  BENNETT,  Vice  President  for  Personnel 

L.  Bamberger  St  Co.,  Newark,  N.  J. 

K'ORRIS  B.  BRISCO 

General  Operative  Superintendent 

Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

JOHN  K.  COLLINS,  Personnel  Director 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

A.  D.  EASTMAN,  Vice  President  &  Personnel 
Director,  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JAMES  H.  FAIRCLOUGH,  JR.,  Vice  President 
Jordan  Marsh  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

WESTON  P.  FIGGINS,  Divisianal  Vice  President 

in  Charge  of  Customer  Service 

Woodward  8i  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRED  C.  FISCHER,  Vice  President 
in  charge  of  Personnel  St  labor  Relations 
Macy's  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

LEWIS  M.  GILL,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
THOMAS  P.  LISTON 

Vice  President  and  General  Operating  Manager 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  C.  LOCHMOELLER 
Employee  Relations  Administrator 
Sears,  Roebuck  St  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

IRVIN  L.  MALCOLM,  Asst.  Director  of  Personnel 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

VIRGIL  MARTIN,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager,  Carson,  Pirie,  Scott  8i  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

DAVID  McMULLIN,  Divisional  Vice  President 
John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

RAYMOND  M.  MUNSCH 

Vice  President  and  General  Operating  Manager 
Miller  St  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

LEONARD  NADELL,  Assistant  Personnel  Director 
Abraham  St  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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GEORGE  A.  PALMER,  JR.,  Personnel  Director 
Joseph  Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

LLOYD  H.  RICHMOND 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

SAMUEL  ROBB,  Director 

Labor  Standards  Association,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

HERBERT  H.  SCHWAMB 

Vice  President  in  Charge  of  Personnel 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  SONDHEIM,  JR. 

Vice  President  &  Secretary 
Hochschild,  Kohn  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WALTER  C.  STRAUS,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
J.  J.  Newberry  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EDWARD  C.  SULLIVAN,  President 
Sterling,  Lindner,  Davis,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

B.  N.  UPHAM,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Pittsburgh  Mercantile  Company,  PiHsburgh,  Pa. 

Finance 

Chairman:  DAVID  E.  MOESER,  President 
Conrad  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. 

GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President  &  General  Manager 
Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  F.  SHEPARD,  President 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

GEORGE  L.  STEARNS,  II 

President-General  Manager 

L.  L.  Stearns  &  Sons,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

PHILIP  M.  TALBOn,  Senior  Vice  President 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ex'OfRcio: 

RICHARD  n.  RICH  (President,  NRDGA) 

J.  GORDON  DAKINS 

(Executive  Vice  President,  NRDGA) 

Government  Affairs 

Choirman:  GEORGE  W.  DOWDY 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 

Belk  Brothers  Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

HAROLD  H.  BENNETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
Z.C.M.I.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

HAROLD  S.  BLACKMAN 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

INGRAM  F.  BOYD,  JR.,  President 
Boyd's,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

FRANK  BRADLEY,  President 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WALTER  A.  CROW 

Assistant  to  the  General  Manager 

The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

J.  BRUCE  D'ADAMO,  Director 
National  Equipment  Service  Dept. 

Girl  Scouts  of  the  U.  S.  A.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

MILTON  J.  GREENEBAUM,  President 
Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GORDON  K.  GREENFIELD,  President 
Franklin  Simon,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


JEFFREY  L.  LAZARUS,  President 
The  John  Shillito  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

MAX  LEVINE,  President  and  General  Manager 
Foley  Brothers  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Houston,  Texas 

FRANK  M.  AAAYFIELD,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JEROME  M.  NEY,  President 

Boston  Store  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Fort  Smith,  Ark. 

ELMER  PROCTOR,  Vice  Pres.  &  Managing  Dir. 
Metasco  (Allied  Stores),  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JAMES  S.  SCHRAMM,  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  S.  Schramm  Company,  Burlington,  Iowa 

ROBERT  A.  WILBRANDT,  Corporate  Legal  Dept. 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

ARTHUR  M.  WRUBEL,  President 
Wrubel's,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Conn. 

Hoover  Commission 
Recommendations 

Chairman:  LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT 
President,  Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

JAMES  A.  EGGER,  President 

Egger's  Department  Store,  Columbus,  Miss. 

ROBERT  W.  GOLDWATER,  President 
Goldwater's,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

GEORGE  HANSEN,  President 
Chandler  &  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

A.  W.  HUGHES,  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR. 

President  &  General  Manager 
Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Membership 

Chairman:  EGIL  E.  KROGH,  President 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

OLWIN  F.  ACKLEY,  President 
Olwin  Angell  Store,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

AL.  J.  ADAMS,  President 
Gray-Reid-Wright  Company,  Reno,  Nev. 

FRANK  L.  BLAKE,  Owner 

The  Yardage  Shelf,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

W.  P.  BUCK,  Vice  President  &  Secretary 
Buck's,  Inc.,  Wichita,  Kan. 

HUGH  EVANS,  President  &  General  Manager 
D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

MORTON  L.  KAYE,  Manager 
Jack  'n  Jill,  Savannah,  Ga. 

WILLIAM  MASSOFF,  Vice  President 
Delma's,  Inc.,  Silver  Springs,  Md. 

MYRON  D.  NEUSTETER,  President 
Neusteters,  Denver,  Colo. 

H.  O.  SCHLAGER,  President 
Dixie  Shops,  Inc.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 

HAROLD  STEINFELD,  President 
Steinfeld's,  Tucson,  Ariz. 


Nominations 

Chairman:  NATHAN  J.  GOLD 
Chairman  of  the  Board 
Gold  &  Co.,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

LIONEL  W.  BEVAN,  SR.,  President 
The  Fair,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

DANN  C.  BYCK,  President 
Byck  Bros.  &  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 
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LAURENCE  E.  MALLINCKRODT,  President 
Scruggs-Vandervoort-Barney,  Inc.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

BENJAMIN  H.  NAMM 

President  &  Chairman  of  the  Board 

Namm-Loeser's,  Inc.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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Public  Relations 

Chairman:  WILLIAM  ELLYSON,  JR. 
Director  of  Public  Relations 
Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 
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FRED  BRESEE,  Vice  President 

Bresee's  Oneonta  Dept.  Store,  Inc.,  Oneonto,  N.Y. 

EDWARD  J.  BROWN,  General  Manager 
Saks  34th,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

R.  G.  S.  DAVIS 

E.  G.  Davis  &  Sons  Co.,  Henderson,  N.  C. 

RICHARD  D.  EDWARDS 
President  and  General  Manager 
Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

JOE  FELLER,  President 

Joe  Feller  Limited,  Ottawa,  Ont.,  Canada 

TED  JACOBS 

Ted  Jacobs,  Inc.,  Lorain,  Ohio 

JEROME  E.  KLEIN,  Public  Relations  Director 
Lane  Bryant,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MRS.  JULIA  M.  LEE,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ODELLO  M.  LEITER,  Vice  President 
Leiter  Brothers,  Inc.,  Hagerstown,  Md. 

JAMES  L.  MOORE,  Executive  Vice  President 
Loveman's,  Inc.,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

JAMES  W.  PETTY 

Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manage 
The  H  &  S  Pogue  Company,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

CHARLES  M.  RIVOIRE,  Secretary 
W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

A.  B.  ROSENFIELD,  Director  of  Public  Relations 
J.  J.  Newberry  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BERNARD  SAKOWITZ,  Vice  President 
Sakowitz  Brothers,  Houston,  Texas 

MRS.  DOROTHEA  W.  SITLEY,  Director 
Consumer  Relations,  Clubwomen's  Center 
Gimbels  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JACK  UTZ,  Vice  President,  Sales  Promotion  Drr. 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

IRVIN  ZIPIN 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MILTON  I.  STIEFEL,  General  Manager 
Stiefel's,  Salina,  Kan. 

JAMES  L.  TAPP,  President 

The  James  L.  Tapp  Company,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

JOHN  S.  WAGNER,  General  Manager 
Saks  5th  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Chairman:  EDWARD  W.  CARTER,  President 
Broadway-Hale  Stores,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  CalH. 

W.  M.  BAHEN,  Vice  President 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,'  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HAROLD  H.  BENNETT,  Executive  Vice  President 
Z.C.M.I.,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
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L|chaRD  C.  bond.  President 
■John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

harry  M.  DAVIDOW 

Executive  Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

JOEL  GOLDBLATT,  President 
iOoldblott  Brothers,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

PAUL  A.  GUTHRIE,  Executive  Vice  President 
Ivey-Keith  Company,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

frank  J.  JOHNS,  President 

The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ISADORE  NEWMAN,  II,  President 

Moison  Blanche  Company,  New  Orleans,  La. 

CLARK  E.  SIMON,  President 

Coles  Deportment  Store,  Billings,  Mont. 

Retail  Research  Institute 

■  ■  isM  *  3* 

Chairman:  ISADORE  PIZITZ,  President 
Piiitz,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Vice-Chairman-Treasurer:  MYRON  SILBERT 
Vice  President,  Federated  Department  Stores 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Secretary:  ELIAS  GOTTLIEB,  Research  Director 

R.  H.  Mocy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DAVID  BLUTHENTHAL,  Vice  President 
Gus  Blots  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

ALBERT  D.  HUTZLER,  JR.,  President  and  General 
Manager,  Hutzler  Brothers  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MALCOLM  P.  McNAIR,  Lincoln  Filene  Professor 
of  Retailing,  Graduate  School  of  Business 
Administration,  Harvard  University,  Boston,  Mass. 

JOHN  PAYNTER,  Vice  President  and  Controller, 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

ROBERT  M.  SEYFARTH,  Research  Director, 

Seors,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

WILLIAM  E.  SHAMSKI,  Vice  President  and  General 
Superintendent,  Stix,  Boer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Advisory  Committee 

CLEMENT  V.  CONOLE,  Management  Engineer 

S.  D.  Leidesdorf  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

CHARLES  H.  DICKEN,  Assistant  Controller 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

LESTER  LIEB,  Vice  President 
The  Bobs  Shop,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

HARRY  MARGULES,  Controller 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

WILLIAM  C.  MEYER,  Sales  Promotion  Mgr, 

W.  C.  Stripling  Co.,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

DeFORD  C.  MILLS,  Partner 

Cresop,  McCormick  and  Poget,  New.  York,  N.  Y, 

DOROTHY  MORSE,  Personnel  Director 

City  Stores  Mercantile  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JACK  SERBER,  Service  Building  Supt. 

The  Hecht  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

REESE  M.  WILLIAMS,  Controller 
I.  Mognin  &  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Social  Security 


Chairman:  W.  EARL  MILLER,  Vice  President 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
VINCENT  C.  A.  BIHER 
Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Peek  &  Peek,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Controller 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

THOMAS  L.  EVANS,  Executive  Vice  President 
Rosenbaum's,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

R.  F.  GORBY,  Manager,  Central  Personnel  Services 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

G.  W.  HALL,  Controller 

Raphael  Weill  &  Company,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

WALDEN  P.  HOBBS,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Consolidzted  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

H.  W.  HORNE,  Treasurer  &  Controller 
Kresge-Newark,  Newark,  N.  J. 

JAY  IGLAUER,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

C.  VIRGIL  MARTIN 

Vice  President  and  General  Manager 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

WALTER  E.  REITZ,  JR. 

Vice  President  &  Executive  Controller 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  W.  VAN  HORN 

Assistant  to  the  Executive  Vice  President 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Company,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

JOHN  S.  WAGNER,  General  Manager 
Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Taxation 

Chairman:  BENJAMIN  M.  PARKER 
Parker  &  Parker,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

JOHN  D.  ANDERSEN,  Vice  President  &  Comptroller 
Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

L.  S.  AYRES,  President 

L.  S.  Ayres  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

VINCENT  C.  A.  BITTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Peck  &  Peck,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRANKLIN  K.  BRUDER 

City  Stores  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

FRANK  J.  BUESCHER,  Controller 

D.  H.  Holmes  Company,  Ltd.,  New  Orleans,  La. 

RALPH  W.  BUTTON,  Assistant  Secretary 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  BENNEn  CODY,  Controller 

Luckey,  Platt  Company,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

RAYMOND  F.  COPES,  Controller 

Meier  &  Frank  Company,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore. 

DOUGLASS  C.  COUPE,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Sibley,  Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

H.  GLENN  DUIS,  President 

The  Malting  Brothers  Company,  Portsmouth,  Ohio 

DAVID  A.  FALK,  President 
O.  Falk's,  Tampa,  Fla. 

ELIAS  GOLDSMITH,  JR.,  Treasurer 
J.  Goldsmith  &  Sons  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

WILLIAM  J.  HAMILTON 

Executive  Vice  President  and  Treasurer 

The  Shepard  Company,  Providence,  R.  I. 

H.  H.  HAMMOND,  Assistant  Secretary 
John  Breuner  Company,  Oakland,  Calif. 

WALDEN  P.  HOBBS,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

W.  S.  JONES,  President 

Stone  &  Thomas,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. 


R.  R.  JORGENSEN,  General  Manager,  Tax  Dept. 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chicago,  III. 

WALTER  F.  KAPLAN,  Secretary-Treasurer 

The  Emporium  Copwell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

JOHN  J.  KAVANAGH,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

MICHAEL  F.  KETZ,  Vice  President  &  Comptroller 
W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

JOHN  F.  LEBOR,  Vice  President 

Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

GILBERT  J.  C.  McCurdy,  President 
McCurdy  &  Company,  Inc.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  A.  MAGNIER,  Secretary 

J.  C.  Penney  Company,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DONALD  C.  MILLS,  Vice  Pres,  in  charge  of 
Operating,  Control  &  Personnel,  Treasurer 
Strawbridge  &  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

JOHN  W.  PAYNTER,  Vice  President  &  Treasurer 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

EMANUEL  PRINCE,  C.P.A. 

Doop's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

HERBERT  SCHACHTSCHNEIDER,  Controller 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

EDGAR  L.  SCHWARTZ,  President 

Nathan  Frank's  Sons,  Inc.,  Ogdensburg,  N.  Y. 

D.  H.  STYNCHCOMB 

Executive  Vice  President  &  Controller 
Cohen  Brothers,  Jacksonville,  Fla. 

E.  B.  SYDNOR,  JR.,  President 

Southern  Dept.  Stores,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

GEORGE  TROUTT,  Treasurer 

Associated  Dry  Goods  Corp.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Technical 

Chairman;  DR.  JULES  LABARTHE,  Administrative 
Fellow,  Mellon  Institute  of  Industrial  Research 
University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CHARLES  W.  DORN 
Sanitized,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EPHRAIM  FREEDMAN,  Director 

Macy's  Bureau  of  Standards 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

P.  J.  FYNN,  Director  Research  Laboratory 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  N.  PRENTISS,  Asst,  to  Gen.  Mgr. 

Marshall  Field  &  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

HELEN  SCOTT 

Merchandise  Testing  &  Inspection  Manager 
Montgomery  Ward  &  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GENEVIEVE  SMITH,  Senior  Testing  Engineer 
Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

ROBERT  L.  STUTZ,  President 

Better  Fabrics  Testing  Bureau,  Inc.,  New  York 

Transportation 

Chairman;  EUGENE  H.  WABLER 
Traffic  Manager 

The  Rike-Kumler  Company,  Dayton,  Ohio 

JOHN  H.  BAHL,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Higbee  Company,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

DOROTHY  BOUCHER,  Merchandise  &  Research 
Manager,  The  Leon  Godchoux  Clothing  Co.,  Ltd. 
New  Orleans,  La. 

(Continued  on  next  page) 
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STOr  JIFFY  IMS 

FMM  TNEIR  APPOINTED  MISSION 


Their  mission  is  protection  under  the  most 
hazardous  conditions. 

Picture  a  mail  car  on  fire-extinguished  'by 
cascades  of  water. 

Picture  a  book  in  a  JIFFY  BAG  inside  that  car. 
Here's  what  happened-in  the  recipient’s  own 
words: 

.  .  (fi«  paekog0,  whtn  was 

still  damp  and  upon  opening  if,  I  dis- 
eovarad  thaf  tha  book  was  in  oxeollanl 
condition  and,  in  fact,  tho  papor  Conor 
on  tho  book  showod  only  a  minor  indi¬ 
cation  of  haring  boon  damp,  which 
probably  would  not  havo  ovon  boon 
noticod  hod  it  not  boon  for  tho  outsido 
appoaranco  of  tho  parcol. 

“I  bolioro  tho  parcol  itsolf  shows  tho 
oxtont  to  which  it  had  boon  oxposod  to 
both  firo  and  water  and  I  would  say  tho 
porformanco  of  your  bag  under  thoso 
conditions  was  oxtromoly  romarkablo." 

George  S.  long,  Jr. 

Tacoma.  Washington 

Another  proof  that  JIFFY  BAGS  protect  products 
"abovo  and  boyond  tho  lino  of  duty.” 

Oistrifeiitert  M  principal  cities 
Write  today  for  prices  and  saaplei. 

JIFFY  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

387  Florence  Avenue,  Hillside,  N.  J. 


F.  A.  DANAHY,  Traffic  Manager 
Burdine't,  Inc.,  Miami,  Fla. 

HENRY  M.  DOLL,  JR.,  Traffic  Manager 
Desmond's,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

C.  A.  DONZE,  Traffic  Manager 
Gimbel  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

H.  L.  EBLING,  Eastern  Traffic  Manager 
Montgomery  Ward,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

MYRON  ENGELSHER,  Traffic  Manager 
Allied  Stores  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

DOROTHY  E.  GEISS,  Traffic  Manager 
Strouss-Hirshberg's,  Youngstown,  Ohio 

E.  F.  HOLVAY,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Goldblatt  Bros.,  Inc.,  Chicago,  III. 

J.  N.  KANN,  Traffic  Manager 

G.  Fox  &  Company,  Inc.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

LOUIS  C.  LARAIA,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Fedway  Stores,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

L.  J.  LEWISON,  Traffic  Manager 

R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRYAN  D.  LOCKE,  Traffic  Manager 
Monnig's,  Fort  Worth,  Texas 

JOHN  W.  McDANIEL,  General  Traffic  Manager 
Loveman,  Joseph  Si  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

J.  S.  McDOUGAL,  Traffic  Manager 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

FRED  OXMAN 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  A.  ROSS,  Assistant  Controller 
Frederick  Si  Nelson,  Seattle,  Wash. 

FRANK  R.  RUSSELL,  Traffic  Manager 
The  Denver  Dry  Goods  Co.,  Denver,  Colo. 

ARTHUR  T.  SALOIS,  Traffic  Si  Receiving  Manager 
Sibley,  Lindsay  Si  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

A.  SCHWADERER,  Traffic  Manager 
Marshall  Field  Si  Company,  Chicago,  III. 

FRANK  G.  SHEDDY,  Receiving  Manager 
Strawbridge  Si  Clothier,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FRED  W.  SIGMUND,  Traffic  Division  Director 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ROBERT  H.  SMITH,  Traffic  Manager, 

John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

S.  C.  TETLEY,  Traffic  Manager 

Emery,  Bird,  Thayer,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

ROBERT  E.  VANTINE,  Traffic  Manager 
Bloomingdale's,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

PAUL  E.  WILSON,  Receiving  Department  Manager 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Vendor  Relations 

'  St/,  " ;  v, 

Chairman:  WADE  G.  McCARGO,  President 
McCargo-Baldwin  Co.,  Richmond,  Va. 

Vice  Chairman:  RICHARD  C.  BOND,  President 
John  Wanamaker-Philadelphia,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Vice  Chairman:  HECTOR  ESCOBOSA,  President 

I.  Magnin  Si  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Vice  Chairman:  LEWIS  B.  SAPPINGTON,  Exec. 
Vice  President,  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.,  Detroit. 

R.  P.  BACH,  President 

W.  L  Goodnow  Co.,  Keene,  N.  H. 

DAVID  pLUTHENTHAL,  Vice  President 
Gus  'Blass  Co.,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

W.  J.  BRUNAAARK,  General  Manager 
The  May  Company,  Lot  Angeles,  Calif. 


SAM  CARDONE 

Forbes  &  Wallace,  Inc.,  Springfield,  Matt. 

ALFRED  B.  COHEN 

Kirby,  Block  8i  Co.,  New  York,  N.  Y, 

C.  B.  CROSBY,  JR.,  President 
Crosby  Bros.,  Inc.,  Topeka,  Kant. 

HARRY  M.  DAVIDOW 

Executive  Vice  President  Si  General  Manager 
The  Hecht  Co.,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

RICHARD  D.  EDWARDS,  President 
Bright  Stores,  Inc.,  Lansford,  Pa. 

RALPH  T.  FRIEDMANN,  President 

Ed.  Schuster  Si  Co.,  Inc.,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

BRUCE  A.  GIMBEL,  President 
Gimbel  Brothers,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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MURRAY  GRAHAM,  Senior  Vice  Pres,  for  Brondit 
Stores,  Macy't  New  York,  New  York,  N.  Y.  ^  ® 

E.  C.  HESS,  Manager  j 

Parisian,  Inc.,  Birmingham,  Ala.  foUr’ 


SAMUEL  S.  HILLMAN,  Merchandise  Manager  i 
Wolf  Si  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.  | 

IRVING  C.  KREWSON,  President  I 

Irving  C.  Krewson  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

EGIL  E.  KROGH,  President  k 

Sibley,  Lindsay  Si  Curr  Co.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

MORRIS  L.  LICHTENSTEIN,  President 
Lichtenstein's,  Inc.,  Corpus  Christ!,  Texas 

E.  C.  LIPAAAN,  President  J 

The  Emporium  Capwell  Co.,  San  Francisco,  CaM.  t 

WILLIAM  B.  McKELVEY  I 

Vice  President,  General  Merchandise  Manager 
The  G.  M.  McKelvey  Company,  Youngstown,  Okio 

ALFRED  MOFFATT,  General  Merchandise  Monogtr  j 
R.  H.  Muir,  Inc.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

EDMUND  P.  PLAH  i 

Vice  President  and  General  Merchandise  Manogsr 
Meier  Si  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland,  Ore.  | 

JOHN  C.  POGUE,  President  | 

The  H  Si  S  Pogue  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

MAX  ROBB,  President 

Lit  Brothers,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SIDNEY  S.  ROSENZWEIG  t 

Mutual  Buying  Syndicate,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

SIG  SCHLESINGER,  Vice  President  [ 

Allied  Purchasing  Corporation,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

GEORGE  A.  scon 

President  Si  General  Manager 

Walker-Scott  Company,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

JOHN  SLOAN,  President 

The  Cain-Sloan  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
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SIDNEY  L.  SOLOMON,  Vice  Pres.  Si  Gen.  Mgr.  j 
Abraham  Si  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

WILLIAM  B.  THALHIMER,  JR.,  President 
Thalhimer  Brothers,  Richmond,  Va. 

ALFRED  C.  THOMPSON,  Vice  Pres.  Si  Gen.  Mgr. 
Miller  Si  Rhoads,  Inc.,  Richmond,  Va. 

C.  S.  THOMPSON,  Vice  Pres,  in  charge  of  Met 
chandising,  Jordan  Marsh  Company,  Boston,  ALoss 

GARY  Y.  VANDEVER,  President 

The  Vandever  Dry  Goods  Company,  Tulsa,  Okbi 

HARRY  L.  WEISAAAN 

The  Hecht  Company,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L  FARGO  WELLS,  President  Si  General  Manogsr 
Fargo-Wilson-Wells  Co.,  Pocatello,  Idaho 
RICHARD  J.  WOOD 

W.  T.  Grant  Company,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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JULIUS  N.  ZECKHAUSER,  Vice  President 
Kobacker  Stores,  Inc.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Credit  Management  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


by  raiding  the  collection  section  to 
help  out  elsewhere  in  the  department. 
This  is  the  dunning  schedule  he 

recommended: 

"First,  a  friendly  reminder  in  the 
first  or  second  month  on  regular  ac¬ 
counts;  definitely  in  the  first  month  on 
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instalment  accounts. 

“Second,  ask  for  your  money.  If 
you  are  not  charging  a  late  payment 
fee  on  regular  accounts,  do  so— at  least 
after  a  30-day  account  has  reached  the 
fourth  month. 

“Third,  appeal  to  the  customer  to 
keep  a  good  credit  record.  Play  up 
the  credit  bureau  and  tell  the  cus¬ 
tomer  how  her  name  will  appear  in 
the  aedit  bureau  records  if  she  doesn’t 
pay. 

“Fourth,  if  this  doesn’t  work,  try 
buying  a  letter  from  some  well  known 
source.  Most  credit  bureaus  have  a 
pre-collection  letter  service  they  will 
sell  you  if  you  will  turn  your  accounts 
over  to  them  for  collection,  and  many 
times  will  give  you  letters  free.  Then 
there  are  companies  that  specialize 
in  collection  letters. 

“Fifth,  somewhere  about  this  time 
you  should  be  on  the  telephone,  talk¬ 
ing  to  your  customer  and  finding  out 
why  payment  hasn’t  been  made.  If  it 
is  because  of  unemployment  or  illness, 
be  sympathetic— the  customer  will  like 
it,  and  in  many  cases  payment  will  be 
made  promptly  when  circumstances 
improve.” 

One  of  the  advantages  of  persistent 
dunning  is  that  it  turns  up  errors  and 
complaints  that  require  adjustment. 
Mr.  Bovaird’s  advice  was  to  fix  up 
even  the  unreasonable  complaints 
quickly,  take  the  loss  graciously  and 
get  the  customer  buying  again. 

For  spreading  the  story  about  the 
importance  of  keeping  one’s  personal 
credit  good,  he  recommended  that 
credit  bureaus  carry  on  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  programs,  mentioning  with  par¬ 
ticular  approval  the  work  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  bureau. 


Measuring  Collectors'  Efficiency.  In 

the  credit  department  at  Ed.  Schuster 
&  Co.,  collection  j>ercentages  are  now 
figured  for  each  cycle.  The  purpose, 


as  Francis  J.  Lukes  explained  it,  is  to 
measure  the  productivity  of  each  col¬ 
lector.  This  is  done  by  summarizing 
the  collection  percentages  for  all  the 
cycles  in  each  collector’s  section. 

With  the  system  established  Mr. 
Lukes  finds  that  it  takes  only  about 
two  hours  a  month  to  gather  the  nec¬ 
essary  figures  and  compute  the  indi¬ 
vidual  cycle  and  collection  section  per¬ 
centages.  He  summarized  the  advan¬ 
tages  this  way: 

“We  have  gained  considerable  knowl¬ 
edge  about  our  various  collectors.  The 
analysis  is  serving  as  a  guide  to  the 
collection  manager  in  p>ointing  out 
strong  spots  and  weak  spots.  It  can 
also  be  used  within  each  collector’s 
group  of  cycles  to  highlight  which 
cycles  need  more  of  her  attention. 
Projjerly  explained  and  used,  we  feel 
it  can  be  the  basis  for  friendly  rivalry 
among  the  collectors.  Furthermore, 
it  can  give  us  something  concrete  on 
w'hich  to  base  promotion,  salary  in¬ 
creases,  personnel  reviews,  etc.” 


Success  Stories  fit 
Credit  Promotion 

Scores  of  credit  promotion  ideas 
that  have  paid  off  were  described 
and  discussed  at  an  audience-partici¬ 
pation  session  of  the  C.M.D.  confer¬ 
ence. 

Delegates  formed  small  groups  in 
which  they  exchanged  information  on 
their  individual  experiences.  Each 
group,  by  vote,  selected  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  idea  submitted.  Then  the 
groups’  selections  were  read  to  the 
meeting  at  large  by  Chairman  David 
W.  Bollman,  credit  manager,  Joseph 
Horne  Co.,  Pittsburgh  and  chairman 
of  the  C.M.D.  Sales  Promotion  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  were  discussed  by  a  two- 
man  panel:  William  F.  Cofer,  credit 
manager,  Neiman  Marcus,  Dallas,  and 
Lawrence  Winthrop,  credit  manager, 
Meier  &  Frank  Co.,  Inc.,  Portland. 

Aside  from  the  “winners”  that  were 
fully  discussed,  there  were  so  many 
new  and  stimulating  ideas  submitted 
that  the  delegates  voted  to  have  the 
C.M.D.  compile  them  into  a  book 


which  will  soon  be  published.  These 
are  some  examples: 

►  Open  accounts  with  girls  just 
entering  business  careers.  These  are 
young  women  starting  on  independent 
shopping  experiences,  imp>ortant  to 
the  store  now  and  in  a  long  future. 

One  store  has  had  success  in  writing 
an  annual  letter  to  high  school  grad¬ 
uating  classes.  Mr.  Cofer  read  the  fol¬ 
lowing  submitted  by  this  member: 
“The  best  credit  sales  promotion  idea 
that  we  have  used  has  been  an  annual 
letter  sent  between  July  15th  and  Au¬ 
gust  1st  to  the  members  of  our  high 
school  graduating  class.  This  letter, 
written  on  a  very  light  theme,  suggests 
that  whether  the  graduate  is  a  career 
or  college  girl,  we  can  supply  her  with 
the  proper  fashions.  As  an  after¬ 
thought,  we  suggest  an  account,  with 
the  hop>es  of  opening  accounts  for 
many  of  the  girls  who  do  not  attend 
a  college  and  become  office  or  factory 
workers.  Our  exp)erience  has  shown 
that  if  this  is  kept  on  a  very  light  pres¬ 
sure  level,  some  very  productive  ac¬ 
counts  can  be  achieved.  The  p)ercent- 
age  of  charge  accounts  op)ened  to  the 
number  of  letters  sent  is  not  outstand¬ 
ing,  but  the  quality  of  those  that  are 
opened  has  proven  to  be  very  good 
and  quite  p)ermanent  as  the  girls  grow, 
marry,  and  go  into  housekeeping.” 

It  has  also  been  found  that  the  risks 
of  dealing  with  “minors,”  such  as  irre- 
sp)onsibility,  p)Ossible  forgeries,  bad 
debts,  etc.,  are  no  bigger  than  with 
other  accounts,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  less. 

►  Students  attending  local  colleges 
are  a  good  source  of  charge  custom¬ 
ers.  They  generally  come  from  families 
with  good  incomes;  buy  frequently  be¬ 
cause  they  follow  fads;  and  contribute 
substantially  to  store  business  and 
profits.  Although  a  student  aw’ay  from 
home  adds  little  to  future  business, 
the  sales  during  his  four-year  stay  in 
college  make  his  charge  account  worth¬ 
while. 

►  Use  your  present  good  customers. 
A  successful  promotion  of  one  store  in¬ 
volved  sending  application  blanks  to 
each  charge  customer,  and  offering  her 
a  pair  of  $1.50  hose  for  each  new  ac¬ 
count  name  she  sent  in.  She  simply  put 
her  name  on  the  blank  and  gave  it 
to  a  friend  to  fill  in  and  return  to 
the  store.  This  member  reported: 
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“Whether  this  friend’s  credit  was 
passed  or  not,  the  hose  were  given  to 
the  original  customer.  We  were  amazed 
at  the  proportion  of  good  risks  secured 
in  this  way.  It  seems  that  our  custom¬ 
ers  are  tough  credit  managers  and 
would  give  the  application  to  no  one 
unless  they  were  reasonably  sure  they 
were  all  right.’’ 

►  Encourage  employees  to  recom¬ 
mend  customers.  A  store  in  Toronto 
had  1,853  customers  recommended  in 
this  way  and  out  of  this  number  the 
store  actually  opened  1,618  accounts, 
or  a  percentage  of  87.3.  It  is  now' 
thinking  of  adopting  a  sectional  sales 
tally  with  space  for  each  salesclerk  to 
enter  the  name  of  her  best  cash  cus¬ 
tomer  each  day.  Another  store  has  had 
success  with  bonuses  to  salespeople 
who  secure  charge  customers. 

►  Buyers  can  help  through  their  work 
with  vendors.  One  store  reported:  “We 
have  secured  from  our  accounts  pay¬ 
able  department  the  names  of  all  the 
vendors  from  whom  our  buyers  have 
made  at  least  three  purchases  during 
the  previous  12-month  period.  The 
names  of  these  vendors  were  then  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  individual  buyers  with 
the  request  that  they  contact  the  vend¬ 
ors  and  ask  for  a  list  of  the  names  and 
addresses  of  all  their  employees  that 
have  been  employed  for  at  least  a  year 
and  against  w'hom  they  have  received 
no  credit  complaints.  Although  this  is 
too  new  to  have  much  experience,  re¬ 
ception  by  the  vendors  has  been  very 
favorable.’’ 

Statistics  on  Promotions.  Lack  of 
tradewide  data  on  the  cost  of  credit 
promotions,  said  William  F.  Gofer, 
credit  manager,  Neiman  Marcus,  Dal¬ 
las,  is  the  result  of  “lack  of  interest 
among  our  members  in  keeping  cost 
records.’’  But  record-keeping  can  be  a 
simple  procedure,  he  pointed  out,  and 
records  must  be  kept  if  the  credit  de¬ 
partment  is  to  function  as  a  profit- 
producing  enterprise. 

This  was  his  suggestion:  “Merely 
code  the  application  used  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  methods  —  direct  mail,  sales¬ 
people,  house-to-house,  etc.— and  as  the 
response  is  received,  jot  it  down  in  a 
book  or  a  pad  and  tabulate  the  results 
periodically.  Keep  separately  the  cost 
of  the  different  solicitations  and  use 
the  formula  developed  by  your  Sales 


Table  1 

Cost  of  Credit  Promotions 


Year 

Direct  Mail 

1956 

1957 

Salespeople 

1956 

1957 

Newspaper 

1956 

1957 

House  to  House 

1956 

1957 

Range 

Average 

$.97  to  5.34 

$1.78 

.55  to  4.08 

1.48 

.13  to  2.14 

.70 

.09  to  1.26 

.39 

1.88  to  4.14 

3.41 

1.61  to  4.43 

3.44 

1.34  to  2.45 

2.04 

1 .39  to  3.88 

2.40 

Promotion  Committee  to  assist  you 
in  obtaining  the  cost  per  account 
opened.’’ 

Because  some  stores  do  keep  records 
like  these,  Mr.  Gofer  was  able  to  re¬ 
port  the  cost  information  in  Table  1, 
(above)  obtained  by  a  recent  C.M.D. 
questionnaire  survey. 


Credit  ** Managers"? 

The  role  of  the  head  of  the  credit 
department  is  one  that  should  put 
him  on  the  “management”  team.  That 
was  the  theme  of  the  session  on 
management  concepts  and  practices, 
chaired  by  S.  C.  Patterson,  general 
manager,  Winkelman  Brothers  Ap¬ 
parel,  Inc.  and  chairman,  C.  M.  D. 
Management  Practices  Committee. 

How  is  the  credit  man  to  achieve 
and  maintain  this  status?  Sterling  W. 
Mudge,  retired  supervisor  of  training, 
Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York, 
said  that  the  first  step  must  be  the 
credit  man’s  own  recognition  of  what 
is  meant  by  managerial  responsibility. 
For  one  thing,  it  means,  in  his  own 
department,  “building  a  group  of  in¬ 
dividuals  into  a  constructive,  result- 
producing  organization  that  can  relate 
its  services  to  the  over-all  management 
team.”  He  suggested  three  methods  of 
doing  this: 

1.  Give  all  supervisors  and  employ¬ 
ees  in  the  credit  department  all  of  the 
information  they  should  have. 

2.  Develop  and  improve  special 
skills  of  individuals  by  “coaching  on 
the  job.” 

3.  “Encourage  individuals  to  im¬ 
prove  their  personal  habits  and  char¬ 
acteristics  for  their  own  success.” 

In  group  discussion  follow'ing  the 
talk,  the  delegates  indicated  that  al¬ 
though  only  a  few  of  them  now  have 
work  procedure  manuals  for  employees 


in  credit  departments,  it  was  highh 
desirable  that  these  manuals  be  conv 
piled,  and  almost  everyone  agreed 
to  cooperate  with  the  Management 
Practices  Committee  of  C.M.D.  jg 
getting  together  a  general  procedural 
manual  for  credit  operation. 


Reports  and  Reporting.  Reports  area 
means  by  which  the  credit  manager 
keeps  himself  and  his  staff  informed  ol 
department  activities,  but  they  are  also 
a  chief  means  of  communication  be¬ 
tween  himself  and  top  management. 

Credit  department  reports  are  d 
two  kinds:  (1)  The  external  report, 
which  enables  top  management 
evaluate  the  credit  operation;  (2)  The 
internal  report,  which  provides  the 
credit  manager  with  the  basis  he  needs 
for  his  own  management  decisions, 

Frank  J.  Ross,  assistant  general  cred¬ 
it  manager.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  defined  the  external  report  as  a 
“concise  summary  of  the  basic  credit 
information  which  is  usable  by  man¬ 
agement  in  the  conduct  of  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and,  in  the  final  analysis,  meas¬ 
ures  the  success  of  the  credit  open 
tion.”  It  provides  three  essential 
factors  of  the  financial  statement  of 
the  business  as  a  whole. 

1.  Income:  payments  received  on 
credit  accounts.  But  income  does  not 
necessarily  represent  profit,  he  pointed 
out;  hence  the  report  must  offset  in¬ 
come  with  costs  of  operation  and  “con¬ 
tingent  reserves  which  are  necessary.' 

2.  Balances:  which  “represent  a  ma¬ 
jor  portion  of  the  assets”  and  should 
be  given  as  one  figure,  not  a  break¬ 
down  of  types  of  accounts  of  individ¬ 
ual  amounts. 

3.  Liquidation:  the  factor  Mr. 
considered  perhaps  most  important.  It 
is  “the  reduction  of  balances  through 
cash  payments,  returned  merchandise, 
repossessions,  miscellaneous  credits 
and  uncollectible  charge-offs.”  And, 
he  emphasized,  “the  rate  of  liquida¬ 
tion  of  total  balances  is  of  utmost  im¬ 
portance  to  the  treasurer,  the  control¬ 
ler  and  the  officers  of  the  company, 

As  for  the  internal  report,  real  valut 
is  found,  said  Mr.  Ross,  “not  in  cur¬ 
rent  figures  alone  but  in  the  credit 
manager’s  ability  to  compare  current 
information  ^with  previous  months, 
seasons  or  years.”  Therefore,  it  should 
contain  the  following  information; 
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STORES 
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Table  2 

C.M.D.  Management  Practices  Questionnaire  —  April  1957 

Large  Stores  Medium  Stores  Small  Stores 

Questions  Yes  No  Yes  No  Yes  No 

Total 

Yes  No 

1  Do  you  prepare  a  seasonal  fore- 

east  of: 

(o)  Credit  Sales?  . 

39 

17 

49 

61 

25 

96 

113 

174 

(b)  Receivables?  . 

39 

17 

47 

63 

24 

97 

110 

177 

(c)  Collections?  . . 

38 

18 

56 

54 

26 

95 

120 

167 

(d)  Credit  Losses?  . 

38 

18 

58 

52 

30 

91 

126 

161 

2.  Do  you  prepare  a  budget  for; 

(a)  New  Account  Solicitation?  .  . 

32 

24 

39 

71 

30 

91 

101 

186 

(b)  Inactive  Account  Solicitation? 

31 

25 

45 

65 

38 

83 

114 

173 

(c)  Seasons  plan  on  promotion?. 

33 

23 

64 

46 

45 

76 

142 

145 

3.  Are  monthly  sales  figures  (all 

types)  made  available  to  you? . 

48 

8 

102 

8 

111 

9 

269 

18 

Credit  sales  only?  . 

8 

— 

5 

— 

5 

— 

18 

— 

If  soles  figures  are  available,  do 

you  keep  a  record  of  them  in 

your  department?  . 

47 

— 

88 

— 

90 

— 

225 

— 

Credit  sales  only?  . 

10 

— 

15 

— 

16 

— 

41 

— 

4.  Do  you  prepare  a  seasonal  ex- 

pense  budget  covering  such  items 

os  credit  department  payroll  and 

non-payroll  expense? . 

46 

10 

58 

52 

29 

92 

113 

154 

5.  To  determine  collection  ratios. 

monthly  figures  on  credit  out- 

ore  necessary.  Are  these  figures 

available  to  you? . 

55 

1 

108 

2 

104 

17 

267 

20 

6.  How  often  do  you  age  your  ac- 

counts  receivable? 

(a)  Monthly  . 

14 

19 

34 

67 

(b)  Quarterly  . 

2 

16 

27 

45 

(c)  Twice  Yearly  . 

14 

15 

12 

41 

(d)  Annually  . 

22 

49 

36 

107 

rive  at  a  figure  you  must  (1)  know 
credit  sales  figures  since  your  last 
write-off,  (2)  have  a  definite  write-off 
policy;  (3)  analyze  or  age  your  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  periodically  so  that 
you  know  how  many  accounts  could 
lie  considered  for  write-off.” 

Finally,  he  concluded,  the  credit 
manager  must  use  an  expense  budget 
for  proper  analysis  of  his  operations. 

Mr.  Garcia  has  been  working  on  a 
project  for  the  C.M.D.’s  Management 
Practices  Committee  that  will  eventu¬ 
ally  establish  a  guide  to  be  used  by 
credit  managers  in  making  these  fore¬ 
casts.  He  reported  on  a  questionnaire 
survey  he  had  made  of  present  prac¬ 
tices  among  credit  managers.  The 
findings  are  summarized  in  Table  2, 
in  the  adjoining  columns. 

Credit  Promotion  for  the 
Neuf  Branch 

WHEN  Macy’s  set  up  its  branch  at 
Roosevelt  Field,  there  were  im¬ 
portant  decisions  to  be  made  about 
physical  layout  and  the  credit  opera¬ 
tion.  Credit  executive  Harold  Bach- 
rach  described  them,  sp>eaking  at  the 
meeting  on  branch  store  operations 
which  was  led  by  Dean  Ashby,  credit 
sales  manager.  The  Fair,  Fort  Worth. 


1.  Condition  of  account:  i.e.,  indi¬ 
vidual  balances.  “The  comparison 
should  be  made  both  in  dollars— or 
liquidation,  and  numerically— or  the 
number  of  individual  accounts  in 
aging  or  delinquency  classifications. 
Under  varying  economic  or  seasonal 
conditions,  the  comparison  of  num¬ 
bers  vs.  dollars  is  valuable  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  effectiveness  of  collection 
effort,”  Mr.  Ross  explained. 

2.  Cost  control:  a  detailed  break¬ 
down  of  costs,  divided  into  three  ma¬ 
jor  categories— “first,  acquisition  costs, 
including  credit  payroll,  investigation 
fees,  furniture  and  equipment,  com¬ 
munications,  and  miscellaneous  ex¬ 
penses  involved  in  getting  the  busi¬ 
ness  on  the  books;  second,  collection 
expense,  including  payroll,  collection 
mileage,  communications,  furniture 
and  equipment,  occupancy  cost,  and 
the  miscellaneous  expense  involved; 
third,  indirect  costs  such  as  interest  on 
the  amount  outstanding,  uncollectible 
allowances,  etc.” 


Forecasts  and  Projections.  The  impor¬ 
tance  of  accurate  records  as  a  pre¬ 
requisite  to  long-term  planning  was 
stressed  by  Joseph  P.  Garcia,  director 
of  accounts,  Bonwit  Teller,  New  York. 

The  forecasting  of  trends  and  the 
projection  of  credit  department  re¬ 
quirements  involves  predicting  credit 
sales,  receivables,  collections  and  cred¬ 
it  losses.  Each  of  these  predictions 
must  be  based  on  specific  kinds  of  rec¬ 
ords,  if  it  is  to  be  more  than  a  guess. 

Thus,  he  specified,  the  forecasting 
of  credit  sales  requires  records  showing 
credit  promotion  plans,  sales  figures, 
collection  percentages  and  receivables 
analysis.  The  forecast  itself  must  give 
planned  credit  sales  figures  by  type  of 
account  and  planned  collection  per¬ 
centages  by  type  of  account,  so  that 
management  can  estimate  how  much 
capital  will  be  tied  up  in  accounts 
receivable. 

Since  losses  are  a  predictable  cost  of 
doing  credit  business,  they  too  must 
be  forecast.  Mr.  Garcia  said:  “To  ar- 


Location.  The  office  was  placed  on  the 
lower  level,  adjoining  the  furniture 
department.  It  takes  up  1,000  square 
feet  of  space,  has  a  22-foot  long  recep 
tion  desk  with  four  feet  of  working 
space  behind  the  counter,  and  houses 
eight  interviewing  offices  for  new  ac¬ 
count  interviews,  special  credit  prob¬ 
lems,  and  store  and  credit  adjustments. 
The  self-service,  stand-up  typ)e  of  inter¬ 
view,  which  the  downtown  store  uses 
successfully,  was  ruled  out  in  the 
branch,  because,  Mr.  Bachrach  ex¬ 
plained,  “.\t  suburban  stores  it  ap- 
p>ears  that  children  almost  always  ac¬ 
company  their  parents  and  the  private 
offices  permit  the  family  to  be  kept  to¬ 
gether  while  the  application  is  taken.” 
Another  reason  was  the  need  for  priv¬ 
ate  offices  for  adjustments  which  in  the 
main  store  are  handled  outside  of  the 
credit  department. 

Credit  Operation.  “Unlike  our  oper¬ 
ation  at  our  other  branch  stores,”  said 
Mr.  Bachrach,  "w'e  decided  to  check 
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credit  and  approve  new  accounts  at 
the  Roosevelt  Field  store.”  In  this 
way  new  accounts  would  be  processed 
within  48  hours,  with  arrangements 
for  the  local  credit  bureau  to  make 
daily  pick-up  and  return  of  credit  clear¬ 
ances;  approval  letters  and  identifica¬ 
tion  cards  would  be  mailed  directly 
from  the  new  store;  sales  checks  would 
be  promptly  dispositioned  and  re¬ 
turned;  all  pertinent  records,  includ¬ 
ing  approved  applications,  would  be 
forwarded  to  the  main  store  where  all 
billing  is  done;  disapproved  accounts, 
however,  would  be  kept  at  Roosevelt 
Field  to  be  available  for  discussion 
with  customers. 

One-day  shopping  cards  were  im¬ 
mediately  issued  to  applicants  for  ac¬ 
counts  if  they  presented  satisfactory 
identification.  “Losses  were  nominal,” 
Mr.  Bachrach  said,  “and  we  know  that 
we  did  get  a  big  plus  in  volume  and 
good  will.” 

Soliciting  New  Accounts.  The  opening 
of  a  Famous-Barr  branch  is  always  pre¬ 
ceded  by  a  meticulously  planned  pro¬ 
gram  to  establish  new  accounts.  E.  O. 
Johnson,  credit  manager  of  the  store, 
said  that  for  a  successful  campaign  it 
is  advisable  to  analyze  the  area  and  its 
economic  groups,  to  determine  what 
types  of  accounts  the  prospective  cus¬ 
tomers  would  be  most  interested  in 
and  what  type  of  solicitation  effort 
would  be  most  suitable. 

When  Famous-Barr’s  first  branch 
opened  in  Clayton  in  1948,  solicita¬ 
tion  for  new  accounts  took  only  one 
form:  a  miniature  shopping  bag  was 
left  at  each  home  or  apartment  and 
in  it  were  the  descriptive  booklet  and 
a  simple  charge  account  application 
form.  “The  results  in  number  of  ac¬ 
counts  opened  was  gratifying,”  report¬ 
ed  Mr.  Johnson,  “but  probably  was 
not  as  great  as  would  have  been  the 
case  had  we  used  some  aggressive  ac¬ 
count  solicitation  method.” 

When  the  second  branch  store  of 
Famous-Barr  was  to  open  in  South  St. 
Louis  in  1951,  the  company  added 
door-to-door  solicitation  to  its  pro¬ 
gram,  using  the  services  of  an  outside 
agency  to  conduct  the  call  campaign. 
Results  were  good,  and  in  1955  Fam¬ 
ous-Barr  undertook  its  own  door-to- 
door  solicitation  for  promoting  the 
North  St.  Louis  store.  The  company 


hired  and  trained  a  special  staff  of  six 
women  who  worked  from  mid-May  to 
mid-November  (the  store  opened  in 
August).  The  cost  was  15  per  cent  less 
than  with  the  outside  service,  and  the 
results  were  “15  per  cent  better  in 
usage  of  accounts,”  said  Mr.  Johnson. 

During  the  discussion  period.  Rich- 
hard  Kerr,  assistant  controller  of  Abra¬ 
ham  &  Straus,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  told 
how  his  company  has  arranged  to 
use  the  mailing  lists  of  local  banks  to 
announce  the  opening  of  a  new  store 
in  Babylon:  “We  asked  banks  to  in¬ 
clude,  in  their  monthly  mortgage  state¬ 
ments  and  in  the  monthly  statements, 
announcements  of  our  new  store  oper¬ 
ation,  particularly  if  a  bank  does  busi¬ 
ness  with  us,  and  particularly  if  a 
bank  is  located  either  within  our  own 
Brooklyn  area  or  within  the  trading 
area  of  our  new  store.  Naturally,  that 
is  done  on  the  treasurer’s  level,  not  the 
credit  manager’s  level.” 

A.  &  S.’s  plans  also  include  put¬ 
ting  up  a  tent  in  a  parking  lot  adja¬ 
cent  to  the  store  about  a  month  before 
the  scheduled  opening.  “It  will  be  a 
credit  sales  promotion  tent,  and  we 
will  have  one  or  two  people  assigned 
to  it  to  open  accounts  for  those  cus¬ 
tomers  that  are  going  to  the  shopping 
center  to  buy  from  other  stores,”  Mr. 
Kerr  explained. 

When  a  Branch  Is  Purchased.  About 
a  year  and  a  half  ago,  Polsky’s  of 
.\kron,  Ohio  bought  a  branch  store.  It 
was  a  complete  small  store  including 
its  own  credit,  bill  adjustment,  and 
accounts  receivable  departments.  “Our 
immediate  problem,”  said  credit  man¬ 
ager  James  W.  Cargill,  “was  to  inte¬ 
grate  an  existing  credit  function,  which 
differed  in  several  respects  from  ours, 
into  our  own  credit  operation,”  This 
involved: 

►  interfiling  accounts,  and  combin¬ 
ing  them  when  one  customer  had  ac¬ 
counts  in  both  stores. 

►  informing  customers  of  the 
branch  about  a  different  billing  meth¬ 
od  and  stricter  requirements  for  pay¬ 
ment. 

►  arranging  a  different  method  of 
authorization  by  installing  tie-lines 
between  branch  and  main  store  for 
direct  telephone  authorizing  from  the 
selling  floor  in  the  branch  to  the  cycle 
billing  files  in  Akron. 


►  establishing  higher  floor  limi;:  plan 

in  the  branch  than  those  in  the  mai-t;  age  tl 
store,  because  the  branch  is  largely  l‘.,oon 
ready-to-wear  store  and  is  located  iJ'thronl 
a  downtown  section  of  a  neighborinJlinqu^ 
city-  jored 

►  conducting  a  six-month  promrr  joverd 

tion  campaign  which  increased  tbk  other 
number  of  accounts  in  the  brandlidue,” 
store  area  by  approximately  35  pe:;l  ► 
cent.  j  have 

►  maintaining  membership  in  the  chine 

credit  bureau  in  the  branch  city  fori  billin 
clearing  and  approving  new  accounts i  store, 
before  they  are  forwarded  to  the  main  i  buy  ' 
store.  !  itial 


Smaller  Store  Credit 


The  meeting  on  credit  in  the  smaller 
store  featured  two  speakers:  Bessie 
Tearno,  credit  manager  of  Wallace’s, 
Schenectady,  who  also  acted  as  chair 
man,  and  H.  Coburn  Hendrix,  credit 
manager  of  Cohen  Brothers,  Jackson¬ 
ville. 
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Cycle  Billing.  Mrs.  Tearno,  a  recent 
convert  to  cycle  billing  after  a  long 
hold-out,  told  the  group  how  it  has  cut 
costs  and  increased  efficiency  in  her 
department. 

►  The  department  now  uses  fewer 
machines  and  fewer  clerks:  two  billit^ 
machines  and  eight  girls  instead  of 
three  machines  and  12  girls. 

►  There  have  been  no  customer 
complaints,  no  doubt  because  public 
utilities  have  already  educated  people 
to  accept  cycle  billing. 

►  There  are  fewer  complaints  and 

adjustments  about  accounts  because 
the  customer  now  receives  the  original  ^  ( 

sales  slips,  return  merchandise  slips  < 
and  payment  receipts,  from  which  she  [ 
can  do  her  owm  checking.  j 

►  Daily  posting  is  no  longer  neces-  | 
sary.  This  is  an  especially  important  j 
gain  for  the  department  in  peak  sea- 
sons  when  only  the  cycle  need  be  kept  I 
up  to  date.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  = 
no  end  of  the  month  pile-up.  In  fact,  ! 
Mrs.  Tearno  said,  “Herein  lies  a  big  j 
saving,  lower  billing  costs,  savings  on  , 
extra  help,  savings  in  bill  adjustments, 
customer  satisfaction  and  reduction  in  i 
dunning  time.” 

►  Only  one  collection  clerk  handles  j 
all  regular,  revolving  and  lease  ac-  | 
counts.  “The  ledger  card  is  so  well 
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planned,  that  the  collection  clerk  can 
age  the  account  with  one  glance.  As 
soon  as  the  cycle  is  closed,  she  works 
through  the  ledgers  and  flags  the  de¬ 
linquent  accounts  with  different  col¬ 
ored  signals,  one  color  for  60  days 
overdue,  another  for  90  days,  and  an¬ 
other  for  six  months  or  more  over¬ 
due,”  Mrs-  Tearno  explained. 

^  Mrs.  Teamo  reassured  those  who 
have  feared  that  the  expense  of  ma¬ 
chinery  installations  would  make  cycle 
billing  impractical  for  the  smaller 
store.  She  said;  “It  is  not  necessary  to 
buv  microfilm  equipment  in  your  in¬ 
itial  investment.  A  three-copy  sales 
check  will  furnish  the  extra  record 
needed.”  But,  she  added,  it  is  good  to 
remember  that  often  machinery  which 
seems  expensive  at  first  ultimately 
produces  economy  and  efficiency. 

Customer  Relations.  To  carry  out  the 
credit  department’s  special  responsi¬ 
bility  in  building  better  customer  re¬ 
lations,  H.  Coburn  Hendrix  had  sev¬ 
eral  suggestions.  They  included  pleas¬ 
ant  offices  and  courteous  interviewers, 
but  extended  further  to  the  credit 
manager’s  own  concept  of  his  job.  For 
example,  if  he  frees  himself  of  detail 
work,  he  can  give  the  department  the 
supervision  that  is  essential  to  keep 
personal  service  standards  high. 

Some  of  his  specific  suggestions  for 
establishing  and  maintaining  good 
public  relations  were  these: 

►  Encourage  employees  to  join 
clubs  and  civic  organizations. 

►  Answer  complaints  promptly,  by 
phone  or  letter. 

►  Write  congratulatory  messages 
to  customers  when  the  local  new'spaper 
reports  promotions  and  other  accom¬ 
plishments. 

►  Use  television  to  describe  all 
your  store’s  special  services,  from  cred¬ 
it  to  gift  wrapping. 

►  Have  your  adjustment  depart¬ 
ment  confer  with  the  credit  manager 
before  refusing  an  adjustment. 

►  Keep  your  promises;  train  your 
salespeople  to  be  careful  in  the  com¬ 
mitments  they  make  about  delivery, 
pickups  and  service  calls,  and  be  me¬ 
ticulous  about  carrying  them  out.  The 
salesman  who  clinches  a  sale  by  mak- 
ing  a  promise  that  can’t  be  kept  is  a 
serious  liability— if  he  can’t  be  trained 
out  of  this  habit,  get  rid  of  him. 

June,  1957 


The  Credit  Bureau 

How  credit  reporting  can  be  im¬ 
proved  was  the  subject  of  a  dis¬ 
cussion  meeting  which  featured  a  six- 
man  panel  of  experts  from  both  stores 
and  credit  bureaus.  They  were: 

Raymond  H.  Bulte,  credit  sales 
manager,  Stix,  Baer  &  Fuller,  St.  Louis 
and  chairman.  Credit  Management 
Division;  Wallis  G.  Hocker,  credit 
manager,  Chas.  A.  Stevens  &:  Co.,  Chi¬ 
cago  and  co-chairman  C.M.D.  Credit 
Bureau  Relations  Committee;  E.  M. 
Arthur,  credit  manager.  Woodward  & 
Lothrop,  Washington,  D.  C.;  Bernard 
J.  Duffy,  executive  vice  president. 
Credit  Bureau  of  St.  Paul,  Inc.,  St. 
Paul,  and  president.  Associated  Credit 
Bureaus  of  America,  Inc.;  Allison  P. 
Koelling,  manager.  Credit  Bureau  of 
Cincinnati,  Inc.;  and  Norman  W. 
McGinty,  manager.  Credit  Service 
Company,  of  Billings  and  chairman. 
Collection  Service  Division,  ACB  of  A. 
Chairman  of  the  meeting  was  Wavne 
C.  Stokes,  credit  manager,  Marshall 
Field  &  Co.,  and  chairman,  C.M.D. 
Credit  Bureau  Relations  Committee. 

In  the  exchange  of  viewpoints  both 
sides  had  suggestions  for  improving 
procedures.  Here  are  some  of  them; 

►  Credit  bureaus  need  more  co¬ 
operation  from  employers,  including 
department  stores,  in  their  efforts  to 
check  references. 

►  When  speed  is  essential,  inquir¬ 
ies  going  to  credit  bureaus  should  car¬ 
ry  authorization  for  use  of  telephone, 
telegraph,  etc.,  particularly  when 
checking  involves  references  from 
other  cities. 

►  Reports  should  be  more  intelli¬ 
gible,  written  in  clear  language  rather 
than  ciphers. 

►  When  credit  promotions  are 
planned,  such  as  those  in  advance  of 
the  opening  of  a  branch,  the  credit 
manager  and  the  manager  of  the  credit 
bureau  should  meet  to  set  up  proced¬ 
ures  which  would  avoid  overloading 
the  bureau  and  delaying  reports.  For 
instance,  if  a  mailing  list  is  to  be  used 
it  can  be  reproduced  and  given  to  the 
bureau  in  advance  so  that  they  can 
check  it.  Even  just  informing  the  bu¬ 
reau  of  the  date  set  for  the  campaign 
would  help,  by  making  it  possible  to 
arrange  for  additional  staff. 

Also,  Mr.  Koelling  suggested:  “Con¬ 


sider  modifying  your  credit  require¬ 
ments  on  promotion  business.  Con¬ 
sider  a  different  type  of  report  ...  try 
to  find  as  many  forms  as  you  can  that 
are  interchangeable,  to  save  cost.  If  a 
customer  is  going  to  send  back  a  card 
requesting  account,  see  that  that  card 
is  of  sufficient  size,  that  it  contains  in¬ 
formation,  that  it  also  can  be  sent  to 
the  credit  bureau  and  become  a  rating 
type  of  card,  thus  eliminating  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  copying  these  names  all  over 
again.” 
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IT  CAN  BE 

DONE// 

WITH  UNITROL 

Her*  or*  just  a  f*w  of  th*  many  ad- 

vantages  UNITROL  will  bring. 

I.  Production  Unit  Standards,  to  ac¬ 
curately  measure  workroom  pro¬ 
duction,  for  the  workers  singly 
and  as  a  group. 

2.  Production  Unit  Auditing,  so 
high-loss  areas  can  be  pin¬ 
pointed  and  causes  eliminated. 

3.  Incentive  Systems,  to  stimu¬ 
late  production  and  reduce 
lost  motion  and  watt*. 

4.  Stabilisation  of  alteration 
charges,  so  fitters  can  be  put 
on  a  firm  "one-price"  basis, 
f  ALTERATION  LOSSES  ARE  UN¬ 
NECESSARY.  LET  US  PROVE  IT 
TO  YOUII 


G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES^ 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago  40,  Illinois^ 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


Hive  you  seen 

"SHRINKAGE  -  THE 

SHOPLIFTING 

PROBLEM" 

The  Anti-Shoplifting  Training  Film  — 

PROnCTIVE  FILMS,  INC. 

175  5tb  Ave.  New  York  10,  N.  Y. 


AV.4ILABLE 

SERVICE  -  OPERATING  -  OCCl  FANCY 
SCPERINTENDENT 
Top  Level  Experience  with  initiative  above 
average.  ALL  work  phases  of  service  in 
Department  and  Chain  Stores.  Know  today's 
problems — Exercise  initiative  for  the  future. 
Reply  to  Box  No.  F-1-57,  Stoses  Magazine, 
100  W.  31  St.,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 


Equipment,  Services,  Supplies 

Credit  and  Control.  Another  step 
towards  automation  is  the  Typing 
Sensiniatic,  introduced  by  Birroughs 
C^oRPORATioN  to  Supplement  the  nu¬ 
merical  Sensiniatic  accounting  ma¬ 
chines  and  to  answer  needs  for  unlim¬ 
ited  posting  descriptions,  both  alpha¬ 
betical  and  numerical.  There  are  10 
models.  The  machine  combines  an  84- 
character,  full-keyboard  electric  type¬ 
writer  with  a  high-speed  accumulat¬ 
ing  register  accounting  machine.  Over¬ 
all  size  is  only  slightly  larger  than 
the  conventional  Sensimatic,  although 
there  is  space  on  the  typing  line  of  the 
carriage  for  182  characters  to  permit 
complete  alphabetic  description. 

Triple  Cities  Credit  Bureau,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.,  is  now  using  micro¬ 
filming  to  speed  up  credit  reports. 
McLean’s  is  the  first  store  to  join  the 
arrangement.  Once  every  three  months 
a  Recordak  Reliant  Microfilmer  is 
taken  to  McLean’s  at  the  Bureau’s  ex¬ 
pense.  All  credit  history  cards  are 
microfilmed  at  the  end  of  billing 
cycles,  and  the  film  records  are  kept 
at  the  Bureau.  McLean’s  is  said  to 
have  experienced  a  reduction  of  80 
telephone  inquiries  a  week. 

Closed-Circuit  TV.  Ai.len  B.  DuMont 
Laboratories  have  brought  out  a 
complete  line  of  industrial  television 
equipment.  Local  distributors  will  be 
ready  for  installation  orders  by  July 
1st.  According  to  Du  Mont,  complete¬ 
ly  installed  systems  will  be  available 
at  a  cost  as  low  as  $2,000.  Flexibility 
of  the  equipment  is  emphasized.  Op¬ 
tional  remote  controls  of  several  kinds 
are  designed  to  fit  inside  the  basic 
cameras. 

Receiving  and  Marking.  A  ribbed 
package  conveyor  belt,  called  “Grip- 
tite,”  is  designed  to  carry  lightw'eight 
packages  as  firmly  as  it  carries  heavy 
cartons,  even  on  a  steep  incline.  The 
packages  are  held  in  place  by  a  series 
of  inverted  V-shaped  ribs  of  molded 
rubber,  spaced  four  inches  apart.  Ex¬ 
tra  protection  for  holding  extremely 
lightweight  packages  firmly  is  provid¬ 
ed  by  raised  cleats  spaced  18  inches 
apart.  The  manufacturer  is  B.  F. 
Goodrich  Indu.strial  Products  Com¬ 


pany,  .\kron.  Ohio. 

Two  new  price-marking  machines 
have  been  introduced  by  Monarch 
^^ARKING  System,  Dayton,  Ohio.  One 
is  the  new  Model  25  Dial-a-Pricer.  It 
prints  from  continuous  bands  of  rub¬ 
ber,  and  the  motor  drive  attains  speeds 
of  210  labels  per  minute.  Re-settings 
are  made  by  turning  dials.  The  ma¬ 
chine  price-marks  two  lines,  with  up 
to  six  characters  in  each.  stop- 
counter  automatically  stops  the  ma¬ 
chine  at  the  correct  quantity.  The 
Model  25  price-marks  pressure-sensi¬ 
tive  labels  (that  require  no  moisten¬ 
ing),  gummed  labels,  button  tags,  slip¬ 
fold  tickets,  string  tags  and  pin  tickets. 

Another  new  price-marker  is  the 
Monarch  67,  designed  for  marking 
partially  gummed  pressure-sensitive 
labels  for  shoes  and  other  stock  con¬ 
trol  items. 

Lighting.  “Sylva-Lume”  is  a  new  fluor¬ 
escent  lighting  system  introduced  by 
Sylvania  Electric  Products,  Inc.  It 
is  a  modular  plastic  panel  system  that 
allows  the  creation  of  a  wide  variety 
of  custom  designs  from  a  few  standard 
parts.  Last  month  it  received  the 
“Best  of  Show'”  aw'ard  at  the  Fourth 
National  Electrical  Industries  Show  in 
New  York. 

A  new  series  of  fluorescent  lighting 
fixtures,  wide  and  shallow  looking,  is 
designed  especially  for  low  ceilings. 
The  fixtures  are  called  Paraw’ing,  Para¬ 
wing  Ultra  and  Paralume,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  Day-Brite  Lighting,  Inc., 
5411  Bulw'er  Street,  St.  Louis  7.  An¬ 
other  fixture  especially  suitable  for 
low  ceilings  is  the  Quentin,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  Fullerton  Manufactur¬ 
ing  CoRP.,  Norw'alk,  Conn.  In  both 
cases,  the  fixtures  are  designed  to  give 
even  illumination  with  a  minimum  of 
ceiling  contrast. 

Display  Fixtures.  Two  new  bicycle 
displayers  have  been  added  to  the  line 
of  L.  A.  Darling  Company,  Bronson, 
Mich.  Also  newly  available  is  a  40  page 
catalogue  describing  the  complete  line 
of  Viz-U-Bilt  metal  merchandisers. 

“Toys,  How  to  Present  Them  for 
Greatest  Customer  Buying  Ease”  is  a 
feature  of  the  current  issue  of  Reflector 
Hardware  Corporation’s  quarterly, 
called  “Reflections  on  Better  Mer¬ 
chandise  Presentations.”  This  article 


suggests  toy  department  layouts  geare 
to  different  age  levels.  For  copies  o 
the  quarterly  and  the  company’s  cau 
logues  of  self-selection  equipment 
write  Reflector-Hardware  Corp 
Western  Avenue  at  22nd  Place,  Chi 
cago  8,  Dept.  FP. 

Trimlok,  a  new  system  of  mcrchan 
dise  presentation,  is  described  in  a 
catalogue  available  on  request  from 
American  Fixture  Co.,  2300  Locust 
Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  The  Trimlol 
fixtures  are  engineered  on  a  taper 
principle,  which  eliminates  threads 
and  set  screws.  The  company  offers  a 
store  planning  service  and  has  model 
stores  set  up  in  its  St.  Louis  and  Ne» 
York  showTooms.  Specially  sized  pre 
teen  mannequins  are  included  in  a 
new  line  of  65  children  figures  recent¬ 
ly  intrcxluced  by  this  company. 

Garden  City  Plating  and  Manufac 
TURING  Co.  of  Chicago,  designers  and 
manufacturers  of  Garcy  store  fixture 
hardware,  now  have  manufacturing 
and  w’arehousing  branch  operations  in 
New  York,  Los  Angeles  and  Toronto, 
In  Chicago,  Garcy’s  warehousing  space 
has  been  increased  by  50  per  cent.  For 
the  eastern  trade,  Garcy  has  acquired 
manufacturing  and  warehousing  facili 
ties  at  Paterson,  N.  J. 

Modernization.  For  store  fronts  and 
display  windows,  Kawnefr  Cowpany 
Niles,  Mich.,  has  introduced  a  simpli 
fied  ‘  method  of  erecting  sections  of 
glass  and  fixed  glazing.  Called  "Nar 
row  Line,”  the  system  uses  standard 
ized  glass-framing  members  of  alumi 
num,  only  1^  inches  wide.  These 
have  built-in  channels  to  hold  the 
glass,  so  that  glass  and  frame  are  flusli 
on  all  four  sides.  Vinyl  plastic  glazing 
is  used  instead  of  putty.  The  same 
standard  aluminum  components  can 
be  used  for  windows,  glass  sections  and 
doors  and  for  wall  panels  of  any  ma 
terial,  outside  or  inside. 

Safety  Item.  “Dor-Gards,”  brand  name 
for  finger  guards  which  protect  against 
injury  to  careless  fingers  in  the  closing 
space  between  doors  and  frames,  have 
been  introduced  by  Dor-O-Matic,  Di 
vision  of  Republic  Industries,  Inc.. 
7350  West  Wijson  Avenue,  Chicago 
31.  The  guards  are  made  of  heavy 
duty  vinyl  with  aluminum  moldings; 
can  be  used  on  metal  or  wood. 
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NRDGA 


Makes  Economical  MONY  Group  Life  Insurance 
Available  to  all  Association  Members 


I^st  January,  at  our  46th  Annual  Convention,  your 
Association  announced  the  availability  of  a  top-quality, 
economical  group  life  plan  for  you  and  your  employees. 

The  plan,  prepared  through  arrangements  with  Mutual 
Of  New  York,  can  benefit  members  in  their  employee 
relations  and  help  them  meet  the  growing  competition 
for  labor. 

If  you  haven’t  investigated  the  plan  already,  you’ll  want 
to  be  sure  to  get  in  touch  w'ith  your  Association  for 
complete  details! 


Here  are  a  few  of  the  plan’s  features : 

1.  Economical  due  to  “wholesale  purchasing  power.’’  Even  the 
smallest  store  receives  the  low  rate  applicable  to  the  largest 
store. 

2.  No  medical  examination  for  enrollment  of  active  eligible 
employees. 

3.  "Tailored  Plan."  Designed  to  help  provide  benefits  you  re¬ 
quested  in  the  recent  survey. 

4.  Available  as  an  addition,  if  you  have  an  existing  plan,  sub¬ 
ject  to  state  requirements. 

^  5.  Important  features:  Accidental  Death  and  Dismemberment 

coverages  not  only  provide  standard  benefit  amounts  for 
covered  losses,  but  also  the  actual  amount  is  doubled  for 
certain  public-conveyance  accidents. 

6.  Convertible  on  retirement  or  termination  of  employment  to 
permanent  individual  insurance  without  medical  examination. 

7.  Backed  by  Mutual  Of  New  York— one  of  the  world’s  strongest 
financial  institutions. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMA¬ 
TION,  write  for  fact-packed, 
easy-to-read  GROUP  PLAN 
BOOKLET.  Address:  NRDGA 
Insurance  Trust,  100  IV.  31st 
Street,  New  York  1,  New  York 


Mutual  Of  New  York 

THE  HUTUHI.  LIFE  INSURANCE  COHFANT  OF  NE«  TOR*.  NEW  TOR*.  N.  T 

life  Insurance— Accident  and  Sickness— Hospitalization— 
Retirement  Plans . . .  FO«  INOMDVAIS  AND  EMPlOrEE  GKOUES 

MONY  o/ficts  are  loeafed  throughout  the  t/niied  States  and  in  Canada 


MONY  TODAY  MEANS  MONEY  TOMORROW! 


siMULTANious  POSTiiM  of  ledger  card  and  customer’s  receipt  book  is  an  important  time-saving  feature  of  this  National. 

"Our  Q4!StUmal  System 

saves  us’1,800  annually... 

pays  for  itself  every  12  months  I  — Feinson's  Department  Store 

West  HavM,  Conn. 


“Our  former  hand  posting  method 
was  not  only  slow  and  cumbersome— 
it  led  to  mistakes  in  addition  which 
weakened  customer  confidence,” 
writes  Isidore  Feinson.  “With  our 
efficient  National  Charge-Posting 
System,  such  errors  are  impossible, 
and  our  records  are  always  up-to-the- 
minute.  This  system  has  won  us  many 
compliments  for  our  speedy  service, 
and  it  saves  tis  easily  $1,800  a  year! 

“Our  National  Charge-Posting  Ma¬ 
chine  posts  both  ledger  and  receipt 
book.  It  computes  all  balances  auto¬ 


matically  and  provides  us  with  accu¬ 
rate  records  in  far  less  time  than  was 
ever  before  possible.  Our  yearly  sav¬ 
ings  in  bookkeeping  expenses  alone 
amount  to  more  than  $1,000. 

"The  handling  of  budget  accounts 
with  weekly  payments  requires  a 
system  that  is  fast,  accurate,  and 
convenient.  Our  National  System  is 
all  of  these  things— and  it  pays  for 
itself  every  12  months!” 


A  modern  National  System  in  your 
store  will  provide  the  added  control  and 
efficiency  necessary  for  greater  profits. 
Nationals  quickly  pay  for  themselves 
in  savings,  then  continue  these  savings 
as  extra  yearly  profit.  Call  your  nearby 
National  representative  today  for  full 
details.  He's  listed  in  the  yellow  pages 
of  your  phone  book. 


•  THAOS  MAKK  HM.  U.  0.  HAT. 


liidore  Feinion,  j  Jjf* 

Owner,  Fainson's  Department  Store 


m  UfATWm  CASH  REGISTER  COMPAMY,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

9B9  OFFICES  IN  94  COUNTRIES 


CASH  uttsms .  *»pm  mkomm 
Atttmmmmmmm 


